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In addition to the world-famous dependability and 
low operating costs that have swept Chevrolet Trucks 
to record-breaking heights of popularity, Chevrolet 
now offers Truck Bodies of Chevrolet design and 
construction to meet the public demand for a com- 
plete Chevrolet-built 1-Ton Commercial unit. 


These new Chevrolet Bodies provide numerous fea- 
tures, heretofore found only on passenger cars, such 
as: extra wide sedan-type doors; double-ventilating 
windshield; plate glass windows with Ternstedt reg- 
ulators;conveniently located instrument panel;dura- 
ble leather upholstery, deep comfortable cushions 
and lustrous lasting Duco finish in Biscay Green. 


Asa result of this new Chevrolet policy of supplying 
a Chassis and Body engineered as a complete unit 
and sold as a complete unit at a single unit price, 
Chevrolet dealers now enjoy unsurpassed sales-get- 
ting advantages— 

—that enable them to offer a higher quality product 
at prices attractively lower than makes of compar- 
able rating— 


—that greatly reduce sales effort by eliminating the 
necessity of handling separate Chassis and Body 
sales as before— 


—that decrease drive-away and shipping delays and 
result in quicker deliveries to buyers and the reduc- 
tion of Body mounting costs. 


Time-saving and money-saving benefits, such as 
these, emphasize more strongly than ever the re- 
markable merchandising opportunity confronting 
those who possess the Chevrolet franchise and the 
privilege of selling Chevrolet Trucks. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


1-Ton Truck $ 49 5 14-Ton Truck $ 3 7 5 


(Chassis Only) (Chassis Only) 
Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


1-Ton Truck 


Complete, f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


1-Ton Truck 


Complete, f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


1-Ton Truck 


Complete, f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


1-Ton Truck 
with cab only 
f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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Accuracy for Every Bank’s “Name-writing” Jobs 


Foot Machines 
$190 Up at Chgo. 


No Misspelled Names’’— 
‘““GATISFACTION we have enjoyed. from knowledge that our 
Addressograph-ed statements go to our customers with no 
misspelled names or incomplete addresses, has been worth many 
times the cost of the equipment.”’ 


—Western National Bank, Caldwell, Idaho. 


**14 New Accounts in I Day’’— 


“ON THE 15th of this month we mailed 500 Addressograph-ed 7 
Wh Banks Use It: circulars. On the next day we had gotten 14 new accounts, 
y 

all as a result of the campaign.”’ 7 


oa —Security Bank & Trust Co., Greenwood, Miss. 7 
2 Increases Deposits 
Stops Addressing Errors Convince Yourself—Mail Coupon Today! 
Alddresso h / were your 

ay Forms ‘ 


908 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 7 oO Send FREE Addressograph-ed 


FREE Trial Convinces 


we buy. 247-10-26 
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FINANCING GROWTH OUT OF EARNINGS 


To MEET the increasing public demand 
for all its products General Motors is to 
expand the output of certain of its plants 
and make further investments in some of 
its subsidiaries. 


When these plans have been carried 
out the results will be: (1) greater pro- 
duction of General Motors passenger cars; 
(2) doubling the output of Frigidaire, 
already the leader in the rapidly develop- 
ing industry of electric refrigeration; (3) 
the absorption of Fisher Body, effecting 
important improvements in operating 


efficiency through better coordination of 


chassis and body manufacture; (4) the 
development of the Hertz Drivurself 
System, whereby a car may be rented and 
its use paid for on the basis of miles driven. 


In plants and the equipment alone 
$40,000,000 will be invested, to which 
must be added additional working capital 
for the enlarged operations. There will be 
no offering by General Motors Corpora- 
tion of securities of any kind for these 
investments. This program will be financed 
entirely out of earnings, without impair- 


ing the present strong financial position 


of General Motors. ee 


PRODUCTS OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC 


BUICK 


CADILLAC 


OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 


GMC’ TRUCKS 


YELLOW CABS, BUSES and TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE— The Electric Refrigerator 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


AYBE some day we will write the 

great American drama of business 
and banking. Taking the tip from our 
favorite banker, we’ve already selected 
the title Monkey’s Tail”—reminiscent 
of the ancient roundelay in which, you will 
recall, the monkey’s tail goes eternally 
*round and ’round. 

The idea is entirely our banker’s. We 
caught him in one of his rare moods of 
questioning introspection when he is apt 
to scan his horizon through the glass 
darkly. This scheme of things, he de- 
clared—business, banking and the public 
in between—isn’t getting us anywhere 
really. We're only spinning round and 
round and round in a vicious circle—and 
headed for a smash in the sheer momentum 
of the thing if we don’t watch out. Here— 
letting our banker tell it—we have industry 
bending every effort, straining the “ap- 
propriation” to the limits of its elasticity, 
to urge the public to spend, spend, spend. 
And so, that the people may spend, that 
business may prosper, that ang may 
expand, that the banks may finance 
industrial expansion, we, the banks, like- 
wise bend every effort to exhort the public 
—not to spend, but to save, save, save. 
Whence comes the funds for more industrial 
expansion, an increased production of 
luxurious and alluring merchandise for sale. 
more spending, presumably more saving 
for bigger and better business, and the 
circle is complete; that is to say, it whirls 
on and on and faster and faster. Who can 
say where the end will be? The trouble is, 
so our banker friend concludes, that 
spending speedily becomes wasting and the 
wasters waste at the expense of the thrifty. 
The capacity of the thrifty to save is not 
inexhaustible. And despite the savings 
statistics, spending is our greatest national 
pastime. 

Therefore our banker mourns—when 
the complex hits him off duty. 
WE ARE ten years old this month,‘ 

Vol. 11, No. 1, published contin- 
uously since October, 1916. Ten is an 
impatient age, quick to scream at the 
stumbling blocks besetting its pursuit of 
maturity that promises so much and fulfills 
so little. Nevertheless, we can’t “view 
with alarm,” in sympa hy with our banker 
friend, the probable consequences of the 
vicious circle which at present seems to be 
business and banking. The most hearten- 
ing phase on the whole business is that 
thinkers like himself are thinking about 
the situation, actually seeing and identify- 
ing the evils in the system, facing them 
squarely and—most encouraging of all— 
giving them a good wholesome airing. 

Besides—reminiscing again, this time to 
a famous old play—the public may be 
a fool, but it’s not a d-d-fool. It will 
listen to reason. It will not wreck the 
ship if taught the true course. It will save 
and invest wisely and live sanely when and 
if it learns how. And that very teaching, 
as Mr. Blodgett points out in his article on 
syndicated advertising in this issue, is 
what the banks are for. It is the kind of 
counsel, rather than the quantity of it or 
the cost of it, that will tell. 


SERIA 


HIS is a tale of three branches, which 

we will designate 1, 2 and 3, all in the 
neighborhood. We needed $10 in a hurry 
to tide us over a holiday. Writing our 
check, drawn on No. 3, we presented it at 
No. 1—closest to home. Said the manager: 
“Sorry, sir, but I don’t know you.” at 
was flat and final. Two blocks down was 


No. 2. The obliging manager there glances 
at the check, takes the telephone and calls 
our bank, No. 3, a mile and a half away. 


Clearing House 


HERBERT SHRYER 
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This was the conversation: 
No. 2: Is the check good? 
No. 3: Yes. 
No. 2: Will you hold the amount for us? 
No. 3: No. 
No. 2: But this is an accommodation 
for your customers. We always hold for 


ou. - 
No. 3: Can’t help it. Can’t do it. 

Bang goes No. 3’s receiver on the hook. 

And so the manager of No. 2 initials our 
check, asks us to write our address on it 
and pays it. “Glad to accommodate any 
time,” said he. ‘“‘Come and see me again. 
I'd like to see your account here. We're 
trying our best to serve the neighborhood.” 

We've re-told this incident to many 
friends—with names and dates, 
reasonably confident that the telling will 
not — the prospects of Mr. S—, 
manager of No. 2. “But,” said one of said 
friends, the Cynic, ‘don’t you know that 


S—is new on the job there? Just been 
‘elevated.’ New broom, that’s all. They’re 
all alike.” 

Personally, we don’t believe it. 


WAGLTY translation by the author in 
the caption of a photograph illustrating 
his article ing at Banking in Switzer- 
land” in the April number caused us to 
designate the building of the Swiss Bankin 
Corporation in Zurich as ““The Associat 
Banks of Switzerland.”” The same mistake 
occurred in the caption of the cover design 
for August reproducing a view of the 
interior of the same institution. This is 
acknowledgment of the bank’s cordial 
letter calling attention to the error. 


Oa cover design this month is the new 
Federal-American National Bank, of 
Washington, D. C., designed by Alfred C. 
Bossom, New York City. HS. 
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ACME 


must have now! 


Tomorrow night won’t do” 


A CME wldest and tare 

est company in the 
world specializing exclusively in visible 
record equipment—doing that one thing 
and doing it well! That’s why Acme offers 
you twelve distinct points of superiority. 
There are Acme offices in principal cities. 
Consult your phone directory. 


a 


OU would lend mighty little to a man who 
couldn’t tell you the status of his inventory 
under 36 hours. Naturally!* 

But here’s the odd angle of the situation: Right 
in your own bank, if you stop to think, there 
probably is no instantly-available “inventory” of 
your customers. You're in-much the same posi- 
tion, without realizing it. 

Can you tell at a moment’s notice, whether 
savings-depositor John Jones is also using a de- 
posit box? Or buying bonds from you? Whether 
he could, if he would? Whether an effort has 
been made to get him to? What the effort 
was? How recent? How successful? 


A central file kept on self-signalling, Acme 


VISIBLE 


RECORDS 


Visible Records can tell you all that—and more 
—about every customer you have. And in- 
stantly, too, with colored signals, at a glance. 

It will take you but a few minutes to go into 
this matter and it may result, as it so frequently 
does, in a greatly increased volume of new busi- 
ness for you. And you should know, as well, 
about Acme Visible Signature Cards and Acme 
Visible Records for Loans, Collateral, Bonds, 
Stop Payments and Vaults. The coupon will 
bring our book on record facts or a thoroughly 
trained Acme man as you prefer—no obligation. 


*Many a bank has made many a customer for us by refusing 
a loan on just such grounds and recommending Acme Visible 
Records as a sure means of avoiding future trouble with 
stock records. 


: ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 0.8. 1988 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
s Gentlemen: 
¢ CT You may send me a copy of You may send your nearest s 
s your book of record facts Tepresentative to see me : 
Please write me concerning 
your system for handling. records. 
NAME 
s FIRM NAME 
: : 
s CITY STATE 
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The Hungarian Financial Restoration and the Role in It 
Modestly Played by ‘‘Mr. J. Smith, of Boston, U. S. A.”’ 


AST July a vagrant news item, 
iB tucked away at the bottom of the 
financial page of several news- 
papers, was to the effect that beginning 
August 1 the currency of Hungary 
would be stamped in values of 
the pengoe, with a ratio of 12,500 
crowns to the pengoe. 

That brief announcement came 
as the culmination of several 
years of financial anguish for 
Hungary and over two years of 
suffering with the pangs of ref- 
ormation. 

It followed soon after the an- 
nouncement of the retirement of 
Jeremiah Smith who, by ap- 
pointment of the League of 
Nations, spent two years in 
Budapest in the financial guidance 
of Hungary and the execution of 
the plans for her financial re- 
habilitation. 

This was the same “J. Smith, 
of Boston, U. S. A.,” who de- 
clined the $100,000 which the 
Hungarian government tendered 
him as salary for his services. 
“Give it to charity,” said Mr. 
Smith, and when he was assured 
that this could not be done, he 
counselled: ““Then re-enter it on 
your books as a gift from the 
American people to the people of 
Hungary.” All of which was 
loudly applauded and as one com- 
mentator said “not so much for the 


‘refusal of the $100,000, as for the in- 


comparable manner of it.” 

However much one may applaud the 
act of generosity, there must be dili- 
gent search of the records to ascertain 
what it was that Mr. J. Smith did by 
way of preparing for such a dramatic 
climax. There is a long story back of 
it and it begins with the armistice. 
Perhaps it should be begun before the 
armistice but, in that case, the study 
would beget a historical review rather 
than the relation of the incidents which 
attended Hungary’s seven years that, 
on investigation, seem a monotony of 
woe. 


By ARTHUR D. WELTON 


Photographs from Keystone and Ewing Galloway 


Jeremiah Smith 


In the whole array of war-torn coun- 
tries of Europe, probably none had so 
difficult a problem of reconstruction as 
this thousand-year-old kingdom of 
Hungary. A part of the old Austro- 
Hungarian empire, she was cast loose 
from her old ties when the war ended. 
Peace for her was deferred by circum- 
stances because in the early complexities 
of the negotiations, Hungary was of 
small importance. The one certainty 
was that she should pay indemnities 
and reparations but the amount was not 
fixed, the terms not stated and the 
payments were unassessed. She was 


surrounded by jealous and vindictive 
neighbors and to climax her distress, 
she had a little war with Czecho- 
slovakia, a bolshevist revolution and 
finally was occupied by Roumanian 
troops. The Roumanian govern- 
ment, excusing the act by plead- 
ing it was in reparation for the 
damage wrought by Germany, 
stripped buildings, railroads, and 
factories and reluctantly retired 
on pressure from France and the 
allies. 

Hungary’s territory was de- 
pleted, her people disheartened 
and disorganized and when these 
immediate troubles had subsided, 
she had a hangover of political 
animosities all herown. Hungary 
was a conquered nation. She had 
lost 600,000 men in the war. 
Never sympathetic with the 
Germans and always half hostile 
to Austria, the Hungarians had 
been obliged by circumstances 
to fight beside them against 
Russians, Poles, Czechs, Rou- 
manians, Serbs, Slavs, Croatians 
and a few others. For that her 
punishment was multiplied. The 
Treaty of Trianon gave choice 
parts of Hungarian territory to 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and 
Roumania, and Italy cut her off 
from the Adriatic by appropri- 
ating all of the coast line that Jugoslavia 
did not get, and the port of Fiume. 

When the division was completed, 
Hungary found herself with 35,184 
square miles instead of 109,216 and her 
population of 20,886,000 in 1910 was 
reduced to 7,486,000 in 1920. 

A disorganizing influence the 


S 
A bolshevist uprising was more serious 
than the Roumanian occupation. It 
was begun by Bela Kun, a Hungarian, 
who had been a war prisoner in Russia 
and had there imbibed a full measure 
of bolshevist doctrine. His plan was 
to make Hungary an outpost of 
bolshevism and hold it for Lenin pend- 
ing the spread of that revolution to the 
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The weekly market on the Danube quay, Budapest 


north, south and west. Bolshevist rule 
lasted through six months of terror and 
was followed by the Roumanian occu- 
pation which was almost as destructive. 
Inthe beginning of 1923theold kingdom 
was in a sad way. The theaters were 
closed, the churches deserted, factories 
partly dismantled, the peasants dis- 
gruntled and the great royal palace on 
the hills that rise from the Danube in 
old Buda was deserted. 

It would have been surprising if 
Hungary had not had a good share of 
post-war troubles and particularly 
great financial difficulties. Those 


would have been serious enough in any 
event but all of the incidents sketched 
above contributed to make the situa- 
tion worse. 


The Hungarian kroner or 


crown would have been depreciated or 
destroyed by the bolshevists but neces- 
sity also kept the printing presses 
going to add to their volume and de- 
tract from their value. When the 
crown was finally stabilized, it was at 
the figure .0012 in terms of the dollar. 
It did not help any that Hungary had 
no central bank of issue. The bank 
that functioned for Hungary before 
the war was located in Vienna. And 
finally, after the Peace of Trianon, 
this distraught country was scheduled 
to pay $2,500,000 a year in reparations 
and none of the nations to which pay- 
ments were to be made had any notion 
of consenting to postponement of pay- 
ments. 

There were other external obligations 


THE BURROUGHS 


also. Faced by starvation the Hungari- 
ans had been given relief and the obli- 
gations in payment therefor were held 
by eight nations. The Reparations 
Commission, which represented the 
creditor nations, was in control when 
Count Bethen, the Hungarian prime 
minister, in his despair appealed to 
the League of Nations for help. But 
the League was without power. It 
could act only as an intermediary be- 
tween Hungary and its debtors. It 
could approve any plan offered’ “‘in 
principle” but it could make no other 
move until it was invited to do so by 
the nations interested. 


HE difficulties to be overcome were 

very great evenif there was complete 
accord, which there was not. In the 
cold language of the report of the 
League of Nations the difficulties were 
summarized thus: 

“The wastage and disorganization 
caused by war and revolution, the 
liability to an unassessed reparation 
debt, the weight of other external 
obligations, the political and economic 
relations with her neighbors and the 
continuance of anadministration formed 
in more prosperous days, drove her 
inevitably down the slope on which 
Austria had fallen more rapidly. Her 
receipts from taxation became less and 
less adequate for her expenses; her 
crown lost in value.” 

“External action,” continues the 
report, “‘was deferred partly because 
the need was less urgent and partly 
because, in one respect, the difficulties 
were greater. There were still, in the 
first half of 1923, many unsettled 
questions under discussion between 
Hungary and her neighbors and some 
apprehension as to future political rela- 
tions. Animprovement in the political 
situation was an essential preliminary 
to combined international action.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Only one familiar with the animosi- 
ties, racial as well as political, that 
cause the Balkan caldron to seethe up 
at regular intervals can appreciate the 
full significance of that remark about 
‘“‘unsettled questions.” The differences 
between those states were not new and 
the only effect the war had had was to 
make them more intense. It is not 
surprising that “‘external action’ had 
been deferred. The diplomats of 
Europe had had many experiences with 
Balkan troubles and each experience 
had increased their distaste for them. 
However, the League of Nations saw 
no alternative. The plan the League 
had approved was working out pretty 
well in Austria and that was encourag- 
ing. 

The making and adoption of a plan 
for Hungary was one thing, however, 
and getting it into execution was quite 
another. Nations lately at war, nations 
flushed with victory, were the parties 
to this potential agreement. The 
League was without power. “If,” says 
its report, “the Reparations Commis- 
sion should invite the League-—.” 
That was a stumbling block. The 
League had to be invited to act. 
Eventually, however, the Reparations 
Commission extended the necessary 
invitation and the real work for Hun- 
gary was begun. Prior to that, what 
had been agreed on had been agreed on 
only “‘in principle.” 

After the invitation was extended, 
it took from April, 1923, until February, 
1924, to set up a condition which the 
Reparations Commission considered 
satisfactory enough to permit it to 
“raise the lien on Hungary’s assets.” 
The formal report of the League then 
continues: 

“At the meeting of the Council (of the 
League of Nations) at Geneva on 
March 10 to 15, the protocols were 
signed by the countries concerned and 


The Ministry of Finance where Mr. J. Smith worked 


the Council accepted the responsibility 
for proceeding with the scheme. 

“In the meantime a delegation of the 
League visited Budapest and worked 
out the detailed program of budget 
reform, agreed with the government 
as to the terms of the legislation 
providing pleins pouvoirs to put this 
program into effect and arranged for 
the establishment of a bank of issue. 

“At the same time, negotiations were 
begun and are progressing successfully 
with the countries holding Relief 
Bonds (France, Great Britain, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Netherlands, United States of America) 
to postpone the prior charge they had 
upon Hungary’s assets for “ee credits 
in favor of the new loan. 


“Lastly, the Council appointed Mr. J. 
Smith, of Boston, U. S. A., as Commis- 
sioner-General.” 


wer happened “‘lastly” was not of 
last importance but, after reciting 
what had been done, the report of the 
League summarizes the difficulties and 
the summary is worth reproduction 
here, if for no other reason than be- 
cause it is a present illustration of how 
much more difficult it was to stabilize 
Hungary than it can be to stabilize 

France. The report says: 
“This long series of international 
meetings and conferences reflects the 
intricacy of the negotiations requiring 
to be successfully concluded before 
combined action was possible. The 

(Continued on page 50) 


Hungary’s Twentieth Century Limited—fast express between Budapest and Trieste, New Italy 
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WELL organized Collection De- 
partment can do more to adver- 
tise the bank than any other 

single unit. 
Let us suppose that a newcomer to 
your city just happens to ask your 
bank to transfer for him an account 
which he has at a bank in the city of 
his late residence. The mere fact that 
your bank is selected to make the 
transfer does not necessarily mean that 
the money will be left on deposit with 
you. The collection may be handled 
in such a way as to give the prospect 
the impression that new business was 
a matter of indifference, “‘if it 
comes, all right; if not, it can’t 
be helped.”” And he goes away 
with your cashier’s checksaying 
that the money is needed for 
the purchase of this or that, 
and finally makes a deposit with 
yourcompetitor. Reason, poor 
advertising. 
But on the other hand, we 
view the collection man (or 
woman; if you will) as a genial 
and affable person who at first 
acquaintance impresses the 
stranger with his interest and 
seeming good understanding of 
how the collection can best 
be handled. As we are speak- 
ing of practical advertising, we 
will confine ourselves to prac- 
tical points of reference for 
purpose of illustration. 

Mrs. Henry had a certificate 

of deposit on the First State 

, North 

Dakota. The bank was known 

to be in unstable condition. 

The other bank in the town, 

while well regarded, would not 

undertake to handle items of 
its competitor. It was 
plained to Mrs. Henry that 
sending the item direct to the 
issuing bank was, to say the 
least, a venture fraught with 
danger. There was also the 
alternative of making collec- 
tion through the express com- 
pany, a procedure hardly ever 
resorted to except where other 
means have been exhausted. 

Such an act is bound to cause 

embarrassment to the paying 

bank, while it inevitably serves 
to deplete the cash resources. 

A reference to the Banker’s 

Blue Book disclosed the fact 

that the issuing bank listed as 
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one of its correspondents a bank in 
a larger city situated about eighteen 
miles away, which bank by rare fortune 
was also a depositor bank in our in- 
stitution. 

It was a foregone conclusion that we 
could expect good service at the hands 
of this other bank where undoubtedly 
reposed a sum sufficient to meet the 
payment on the certificate of the 
bank, which, by the way, 
Asking our 


amounted to $4,300. 


OLLAEC 


Weeks 
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ollection Speaks—for the Bank 


Demonstrations of Service in the Collection Department 


That Are Better Advertising, Free, Than the Printed Word 


correspondent, therefore, to make all 
haste in presenting the certificate, 
utilizing the best means at their 
disposal to secure the funds, we were 
happy to receive their advices showing 
that the business had been transacted 
to the satisfaction of Mrs. Henry and 
the ultimate profit of ourselves. 

Our spirit of co-operation, coupled 
with many tactful explanations, had 
done for this woman what any number 
of “catch lines’ could never do, 
advertised our bank. The advertising 
was practical. She did not need to 
read in her newspaper that we were 
willing to serve. She had received 
service. She did not need to read 
that we were looking for increased 
business in the form of new depositors. 
We had earned her account, which she 
frankly and voluntarily admitted. Be- 


cause the very day that she signed her — 


name on our records as a new customer, 
we were advised through the Federal 
Reserve Bank that the W...... bank 
had suspended payment. 


"THEN there is the customer, who, 

having deposited a check only to 
have it come back with the well-known 
notation “Not sufficient Funds,” was 
obliged to reimburse the bank to the 
extent of the bad check. We sent it 
out for cllection, only to have it 
again returned. “Is there not 
some way,” he queried, “‘to force 
this party to make the check 
good? It was given to me for 
services rendered and I ac- 
cepted it at its face value.” 
“‘Leave it to us,”” we responded 
in as optimistic a tone as we 
could command, although at 
heart we had some misgivings. 
What we did was to write a 
letter to the maker, calling his 
attention to liability under the 
law for making out a check 
against an insufficient deposit, 
and demanding an immediate 
coverage for the amount of the 
check. At the same time, the 
item was forwarded to the 
paying bank for collection, with 
advice that the drawer would 
make it good immediately. It 
worked. The customer was so 
well pleased with our service 
that he offered to compensate 
us, much to our surprise. But 
we explained that this was one 
of the services to which he was 
welcome as a depositor at our 
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bank. The actual cost to the bank 
for this service may have been ten 
cents, and it is certain, judging from 
the keen appreciation exhibited by the 
customer, that this small outlay on 
our part would bring its reward in 
thousands of dollars of deposits... 

Now I can hear bankers here and 
there declare that the writer is in- 
dulging in an orgy of optimism, that 
such a small act could in no wise bring 
about such a happy result. All right, 
then. Why do banks advertise at all? 
Is it not in the expectation of new 
business and do they not throw out as 
a lure the bait of service, knowing full 
well that service and nothing else 
appeals to prospective depositors who 
want something besides a pass book 
with a deposit entered therein to 
remind them that they have made a 
good choice of banking connections? 
Answer it yourself. Whatever your 
answer may be, we do know this: 

A certain business man possessed of 
no more than ordinary cash resources 
making it improbable that anyone 
should put forth any special effort to 
incur his favor, called at a certain 
bank in our city, and made a deposit of 
$10,000. Voluntarily, and without 
any lead by the cashier, he made this 
statement: “It may surprise you to 
receive this business, as I have always 
done my bankiag at the Second 


National Bank were I am also a small * 


stockholder. The only reason for 
my act is that I have transacted 
considerable business with your col- 
lection department, taking up a num- 
ber of drafts, and the courteous treat- 
ment received at the hands of your 
man in charge impels me to this act of 
appreciation, as a testimonial to him.” 

These are not his exact words, 
because for one thing he spoke broken 
English, but the substance of his 
remarks is the same, and that is the 
important part of it. 


Now this matter of advertising in a 
practical way-—at “nothing per 
line,” if you please —is not confined to 
banking. What about the business 
house that presents in a nonchalant 
manner their check to cover a draft 
with bill of lading attached, or a note 
that is due? The check comes back, 
perhaps for lack of funds. That firm 
has advertised itself as financially 
light, but what is still worse, it has also 
advertised itself as morally deficient. 
A man can be excused for being poor, 
but when the check is tendered in a 
manner designed to throw off sus- 
picion, and thus gain for him the 
advantage of an additional day of 
grace at the expense of the collecting 
bank, an impression of utter unre- 
liability is soon created. On the other 
hand, the firm or individual who is 
prompt in caring for his obligations, 
while making no pretense of affluence, 


soon commands the respect of every 
one with whom he comes in contact, 
and advertises himself as a good risk 
both morally and financially. 

While the main object of advertising 
is to gain the confidence and ultimate 
support of business men and individuals, 
the practical part of it is extended and 
in time reaches other banks and 
bankers. The wide-awake collection 
man in the metropolitan bank keeps a 
close tab on all banks and the towns in 
which they are located, with notations 
indicating the quality of service ren- 
dered on different classes of collection 
items. He soon learns that a certain 
bank cannot be depended upon to 
make prompt notification to drawee 
expecting a shipment of goods on which 
it has bill of lading draft, and the next 
time he has an item of this kind going 
to the same point, he will select an- 
other bank as his agent. Another 
bank, he learns, is lax in the matter of 
instructions. If sent a note under 
“Protest” instructions, it will never- 
theless accept a part payment, extend 
the time of payment voluntarily, or 
perhaps return the note unpaid with- 
out the formality of handing to a 
notary. Still another or perhaps the 
same one, which is more likely, is 
utterly indifferent to requests for 
information as to progress made in 
effecting collection on past-due paper, 
real estate transfers and the like, 
probably assuming the attitude that 
“when it’s paid, we'll send the money. 
Can’t bother about writing.” We 
know of one incident where the utter 
disregard of several requests for in- 
formation concerning a pending real 
estate deal, compelled the customer of 
the city bank to make a rail trip of one 
hundred miles only to learn that the 
prospective buyer had, after a week of 
deliberation, decided against the pur- 
chase of the particular parcel of land. 
All the good efforts of the city bank to 
advertise itself, even though blameless, 
went for naught. 

Happily, incidents like these are 
very much in the minority and it 
becomes not so much of a problem of 
weeding out the indifferent collection 
agents as of selecting those that give 
better than average service. It has 
been found that where a bank has 
adopted a comprehensive and con- 
venient form for recording collection 
items, the service rendered by that 
bank is always better than in a bank 
employing make-shift stationery and 
records. The reason is obvious. For 
when the particular form includes 
among other things an “advice” to be 
forwarded to the bank of issue, there is 
little likelihood of this detail being 
overlooked. 

There are many forms that can be 
used for collection purposes, some of 
which are adaptable to a large bank, 
but cumbersome to a smaller one. 
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Whatever form is used, it should by all 
means have incorporated in it the 
advice slip, inasmuch as the prime 
requisite is service. 

While we are speaking of service by 
other banks, let us keep in mind that 
the kind you get, in a measure, de- 
termines the quality you can give. 

It does seem unfair, particularly to 
the party of the first part, to be asked 
to assume any and all singular short- 
comings of collection agents, but the 
city customer when he goes to his bank 
in the expectation of service, is not 
wont to take into consideration the 
facilities or lack thereof enjoyed by the 
separate units on which you are 
dependent. So that, instead of offering 
as an alibi the disappointing quality 
of outside service, it devolves on 
yourself to eradicate the necessity of 
an alibi and by so doing adding to your 
prestige as a purveyor of service and 
driving home another nail in the 
platform of practical advertising. There 
is one distinct kind of service rendered 
by the collection department on which 
we would lay particular emphasis, not 
because of the volume of labor required, 
but because of the unquestioned help 
it is to the depositor. 


WE REFER to the handling of cou- 
pons —bond. coupons and real es- 
tate mortgage coupons, but mostly the 
former. How many of the comfortably 
situated patrons of your bank are aware 
of the intricacies of coupon collections? 
Leaving out the probability that the 
customer ignores such formalities as 
enclosing coupons in envelopes, making 
out the proper ownership certificate, 
or even a list of the items when 
presenting for collection, there is a 
far more important angle that the 
collection man looks after, and that is 
often as not lost on the customer 
entirely. There is the segregation of 
the coupons into classes. This kind is 
known to be gilt-edsed and is passed 
through for immediate credit, while 
another kind has been found to be slow. 
Rather than handle the latter as 
“cash” with the probability of being 
forced to revert the entry and send for 
collection, we handle it for collection 
immediately, obviating much annoy- 
ance for bank and depositor alike. 
Then there are the coupons payable 
according to their face at agencies 
where funds are not available, but on 
which a list is maintained for the 
collector’s guidance, showing where 

payment is really to be obtained. 
Many a depositor, whose investment 
selections show a decided leaning 
toward mortgages on residence prop- 
erty, cuts his coupons and in blissful 
ignorance of the means taken to 
convert them into tangible assets, 
leaves all such formalities to the bank. 
But as is often the case, the mortgagor 
has sold the property to others, and 

(Continued on page 47) 
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HE word syndicate, as applied to 
bank publicity, when mentioned 
in certain 
polite professional 
society, is apt to 
touch. off some 
fireworks. The 
word doesn’t cover 
a multitude of sins; 
it flaunts them. 
Most always those 
who speak loudly 
and often on the sub- 
ject, take up cudgels 
against this much- 
abused medium. Its 
defenders have 
avoided public discus- 
sion, apparently con- 
tent to get in their work 
withindividual bankers. 

As such vast sums 
are expended by banks, 
collectively, on direct 
mail publicity, and as 
the potential possibilities 
of this medium are so . 
immeasurably great, it seems as if it 
were high time to put syndicated 
material in its proper place —to weigh 
it in the balance, and to eliminate 
that which is found wanting. 

I have no word of censure for the 
opponents, blind and otherwise, of 
syndicated bank literature. I under- 
stand and respect their viewpoints. 
One of their counts against it is that 
much of it is pure bunk; with which 
I agree. Another is that the bank 
which uses syndicated literature misses 
the opportunity to incorporate in its 
message that rare individuality which 
it possesses —so “‘different,”’ so appeal- 
ing; from which I dissent; for a bank 
may accomplish that adequately, and 
still find appropriate uses for syndi- 
cated literature. A third clincher 
against the “system” is that the 
bank’s own advertising man, if it has 
one, is paid for writing its publicity 
material; therefore write it he must. 
Of course he should, if he can do it as 
well as do the producers of the best 
syndicated literature, and if the bank 
doesn’t care what it costs. This 
argument fails of its own weight, 
because in all the land there are very 
few competent to prepare literature 
which will measure up to the ideals and 
standards we are about to discuss 
in this article. 

Syndicated bank publicity, in 
principle, needs no defense. It is too 
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late to try to prove that banks, large 
and small, should abjure it; for banks 
of every size, from the largest down, are 


using it profitably. Syndicated pub- 
licity, as is, however, is an entirely 
different proposition. Much of it, yea, 
even most of it, is indefensible. An 
overwhelming proportion of it is bunk; 
and if this article has a purpose, it is to 
help de-bunk it for the good of the 
masses, and in the interest of bank 
profits. 

Bankers are today utterly wasting 
millions of dollars annually on syndi- 
cated literature which is worthless. 
That does not weaken the righteous 
cause of the portion which is worthy. 
It simply emphasizes the need of a 
rigorous investigation of the “what, 
and why, and when, and how and 
where’”’ of it. 

In the August Burroughs Clearing 
House, Mr. A. D. Welton comes right 
out into the open in an article, 
“Syndicated Advertising Value.” It 
is a blanket defense in which he makes 
as keen an analysis of the subject as I 
have seen in print. He all but quells 
the opposition. However, that which 
he leaves unsaid after making such a 
good start, deserts the reader in the 
mid-ocean of doubt as to what he 
should do about it. 

What bankers really need is a 
measuring rule for judging values, so 
they can direct into profitable chan- 
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e-Bunking the Syndicate Idea 


When Syndicated Advertising Is Written Primarily to 
Educate, We'll Not Have 60,000,000 Financial Derelicts 


nels, the millions they are now spending. 
Millions of tons of coal are wasted 
annually because 
of ignorance and 
carelessness in its 
use. That does not 
condemn coal; it 
simply implies the 
need of learning how 
touseit. Themodern 
way of buying coal 
is on the basis of 
heat-units. Syndi- 
cated publicity ma- 
terial should be sub- 
mitted to the stern 
test of utility-units. 
A vast amount of food 
is consumed yearly, much 
of it made unwholesome, 
even noxious, by ignorant 
handling; systems are 
clogged and tummies are 
distended through want of 
discrimination or restraint 
in its use. Modern science 
has developed methods for 
ascertaining food values. It has placed 
carbohydrates, fats, proteins and other 
elements in their proper relations in 
diet. Nobody argues that we should 
stop burning coal or eating food in 
order to save the trouble of intelligent, 
common-sense inquiry into the eternal 
essentials. If waste can be stopped 
by establishing coal on a_ heat-unit 
basis, and food on an efficiency basis, 
a similar object can be gained by 
putting bank publicity on a utility- 
unit basis, with inestimable good to 
the financial health of the nation. 


NOt far from where I ply my 
nefarious —as some would have it — 
trade, there is a large manufacturing 
concern whose business is to convert 
waste paper into wall-board, cartons 
and other useful commodities. Out- 
side its enormous warehouses is a field 
piled high with bales of waste paper. 
Now and again the mass gets “het up” 
inside and the fire department pays its 
addresses forthwith. 
Much of the syndicated publicity 
material which is made, primarily, for 


the lofty purpose of selling to banks, - 


would have greater economic value 
if contributed to that pile of “raw” 
material. I am convinced that some 


of it would begin to “work” when the 
lurid colors in it succumb to the process 
of spontaneous combustion—even if 
it would not work when distributed, at 
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high cost, to the financially untaught 
pilgrims who are muddling along, 
hunting for the arterial highway to 
their place in the sun. 

Notwithstanding the millions wasted 
in the purchase and distribution of 
syndicated literature which is deficient 
in utility-units, in principle it is an 
absolute essential to the 99-plus per 
cent of the nation’s banks which are 
not equipped to produce their own. 
Specifically, what are these wastes? 

- First, there is the waste of funds in 
its purchase —from a cent and a half 
to five or six cents per piece, and 
hundreds of millions of pieces are 
purchased annually — while bankers de- 
plore diminishing profits. 

Second, there is the enormous waste 
of postage —a cent and a half or two 
cents for every piece of it, to say 
nothing of envelopes. 

Third, there is the waste of time and 
energy of thousands of people, in 
compiling mailing lists and preparing 
the stuff for mailing —‘“‘getting rid of 
it’”’ as some succinctly call the process. 

And there still remains the most 
deplorable waste of all, the one that 
affects the entire nation. Because so 
much of this “literature” is pure bunk, 
the people are deprived of the in- 
spiration, starved of the education 
which they need in order to learn the 
abiding fundamentals of economic 
independence and personal financial 
success. 

During the past few years it has 
become almost a habit with some of 
our prominent bankers, when they 
address audiences or speak through 
the press, to urge the need of educating 
the public. I know of no subject on 
which they speak with greater fervor. 
Avowedly they stand for the support 
of every agency that is helping the 
great cause along in an intelligent way. 
All that remains to do is to persuade 
thirty thousand banks to practice 
as their outstanding leaders preach. 

What is the 
need of educa- 
tion? Mr. Orrin 
C. Lester of the 
Bowery Savings 
Bank staff, is re- 
ported to have told 
a National Thrift 
Conference that 
“there were 60,000,- 
000 people in the 
United States who are 
economic illiterates, in 
the sense that they are 
wholly ignorant of cor- 
rect methods of personal 
management in financial 
affairs.”” When one reads 
in the papers of the un- 
precedented increase in 
the number of savings ac- 
counts since the war, he 
might think that Mr. 


Lester’s estimate is too high. Let him 
look underneath the surface and he 
will be enlightened. 

In analyzing 43,600 savings accounts 
in a prominent eastern Mutual, I 
found, among other disheartening 
things, that 48 per cent —about half 
of them—had balances of less than 
twenty-five dollars, and averaged $6.65. 
What do the depositors of that bank 
need more than inspiration first, then 
education? 


HE Associated Press stated that in 

April, 1926, in the City of New York 
the savings banks reported the opening 
of 69,381 new accounts, while 68,104 
were closed. To increase the number 
of savings accounts by 1,277, fifty-four 
times as many had to be opened. If 
you think this so unusual as to be an 
unfair illustration, consult the annual 
reports of State Banking Commissioners 
of eastern states and fill yourseh with 
first-hand information. 

You will find that in the thrifty 
State of Massachusetts the savings 
banks reported in one year, 2.2 trans- 
actions per depositor—deposits and 
withdrawals —which means, if any- 
thing, that the composite saver in that 
State regards his savings account just 
that seriously, as a factor in establishing 
himself on a firm financial footing. 
The conditions in Massachusetts are 
doubtless representative of those in 
the nation at large. 

What but education, preceded and 
always accompanied by inspiration, 
can stay the dreadful mortality of 
savings accounts? What but education 
can bring people to the receiving 
window oftener? What else can raise 
average balances? 

During the war it was estimated 
that over 700,000 young men in this 
country become of age every year. 
Probably about as many young women 


Mastery 


'T IS related that probably the greatest 

orator of all times had an impediment 

in his speech when a boy. On the sea 
shore, with pebbles in his mouth, he tested 
his lurgs against the roar of the waves. 
us Demosthenes mastered the art of 
tory. 
Robert Louis Stevenson began to show 
pndness for the art of writing when si 
old. He practiced for more than 
de before he saw a manuscript 
And he never ceased to ti 


prizes of life await the man 
skilled in the art of saving. 
o, mastery requires practice 
ood money habits now. 
Il your own future by 
habits are easier to 
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do, too. We need indulge in~ no 
homilies to prove how much they 
stand in need of financial education. 
The majority of them are rushing 
headlong into financial mistakes. Every 
year hundreds of thousands of homes 
are established by the newly wed, all 
in need of helpful guidance in putting 
their homes upon a sound, economic 
footing. Here is a field for education 
which the public schools cannot reach. 
And everyone knows that, in practice, 
such people as these spend years in 
learning, by sad mistakes and bitter 
experiences, the elemental things the 
banks might teach them if they apply 
straight thinking to the problem. 

Education, the admitted and widely 
heralded national necessity, implies 
two needs: authoritative textbooks 
and competent teachers. 

Few bankers have the time and 
training to write their own textbooks; 
most of them are bankers —neither 
professional teachers nor writers. 
There is no need of every bank having 
its own, individually prepared text- 
books for the education of its de- 
positors. It would be as logical to 
say that every schoolroom requires 
individually prepared textbooks in- 
stead of the syndicated ones universally 
in use. No bank has a monopoly on 
thrift or on the method of imbuing the 
masses with it. As far as the banks 
are concerned, all have the same lessons 
to teach —the use aud abuse of credit, 
the functions of banks and rudimen- 
tary finance in all its ramifications. It 
would be infinitely more practicable 
for banks to agree on fundamentals 
and then concentrate on them in 
educating the masses, than for each 
bank to present its own version, sub- 
ject to the limitations of individuals in 
it, thus contributing to a confusion of 
tongues. Follow this procedure and you 
completely rout from his position the 
antagonist of good syndicated literature. 

The production of syndicated liter- 

ature as “text- 
books” for the 
financial educa- 
tionofthemasses, 

has become a 

legitimate indus- 

try. Men of char- 
acter and ability 
have invested their 
capital and their 
lives in it. The de- 
serving ones are 
earnestly performing 

a great service to banks 
which banks cannot 
perform as well for 
themselves. They have 

done the crusading, the 

pioneering; they have 
taken the financial risks; 
they employ high-priced 
skill; they have organi- 
zations with necessary 
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overhead. Associations of bankers, in 
the interests of their members, may 
well encourage such concerns, rather 
than try to invade their field. For 
if they were driven out of business 
the banking world would sustain the 
greater loss. The most intelligent and 
long-visioned thing the bankers can 
do is to forward a movement to 
improve the standards of so-called 
syndicated literature, and to compel 
producers thereof, either to qualify as 
makers of sound, educational material, 
or quit seeking the bankers’ business. 
In my “morgue” is a large and 
interesting collection of current syn- 
dicated bank literature. Some of it 
would pass the test as really educational 
material. Some could be improved a 
little and then pass. By far the 
largest proportion of it is pure bunk, 
—simply made to sell to bankers. 


HERE is one which reads well, is 

quite entertaining and exhibits the 
earmarks of a capable writer. But it 
makes the fatal mistake of giving the 
impression to the unsophisticated reader 
that banks lock up depositors’ money 


in strong boxes and keep it safe for. 


them. It misses the opportunity of 
showing how banks make their de- 
posits perform a useful public service. 
It also implies that Uncle Sam guards 
this money in certain ways; it ignores 
the Federal Reserve ruling which 
prohibits member banks, especially 
state bank members, from advertising 
that their deposits are under govern- 
ment protection. It speaks wittily, if 
suggestively, of Eve sewing a pocket 
in Adam’s figleafers. Such talent 
would find a more useful outlet if 
directed along educational lines. 

Here is another which speaks of 
“paucity of purse,”’ which, interpreted, 
means “fewness’” of purse. In a 
breath, this folder, addressed to the 
proletariat, laboriously drags in such 
mouthfuls for the unlettered reader as, 
“denouement fo,” “divine afflatus,” “‘in- 
evitably,” “‘in- 
violable rule,’’ 
“drag on domes- 
ticity,” “‘funda- 
mental elements.” 
Can you fancy the 
writer of such stuff 
as an accredited 
teacher of the 
toiling masses? Still 
another with the 
gruesome title, “He 
Died Standing Up,” 
has a picture of a 
corpse in an erect posi- 
tion, as an enticing 
cover design to brace the 
reader for the funereal 
message on the inside. 

One might go on in- 
definitely analyzing the 
mass of stuff represented in 


the “‘morgue”’ of a collector. If space 
permitted he might mention in detail, 
some in which profuse gobs of color 
camouflage vacuity; others which are 
long-winded, dry essays aimed at 
American speeders. One would think 
that the writers of this bunk never 
touched elbows with a motorman, an 
elevator operator or a machinist. We 
might mention, did such space permit, 
a lot of fantastic schemes for “‘building 
deposits,” expressed in literature less 
worthy than the schemes. 

Can you blame the banker, after he 
has been stung with “educational 
literature”’ of this sort, if he doubts the 
efficacy of direct publicity? He hears 
incredible claims made for it. The 
one-idea-salesman who sells it to him 
glibly talks of “‘results’’ somebody got 
—probably with some other material 
which a better qualified producer pre- 
pared. He knows or cares little of the 
bank’s intimate opportunities. Nothing 
is more foreign to his thought than 
studying the bank and creating a 
competent program of publicity for it. 
He wants to sell the thing in hand and 
he doesn’t expect to come back. He 
has fantastic ideas as to how the banker 
may profitably “get rid” of his stuff. 
With great assurance he invites the 
banker to keep tab on “results,” 
drawing off a “balance’”’ immediately 
at the end of an operation; as if any 
bank statistician can appraise instanter 
the effects produced on the minds of 
people out there in the community. 
And as if nef results were ever mani- 
fested in figures at the time of the last 
mailing. 

If, as distinguished bankers insist, 
the way to cure the economic illiteracy 
of 60,000,000 people is through educa- 
tion, banks hold the remedy in their 
own hands. They can withhold their 
patronage from the charlatans. They 
can demand syndicated literature of a 
genuinely educational quality. Can 


SINCE HE MADE 
HIS WILL 
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you imagine a publisher of textbooks 
for educational institutions surviving, 
if his product consisted of trite 
generalities and stale, commonplace 
essays? 

By what signs is meritorious syndi- 
cated literature known? By what 
scale can values be measured? Look 
for the “points.” Attention value 
comes first, but the whole charge 
should not be exploded for mere atten- 
tion. It is what a thing says that 
educates. A publisher of an educa- 
tional work does not illuminate the 
cover and consider the job complete. 
No one ever absorbed an education 
from the cover of a book. The number 
of “‘points” put across in the text and 
the adroitness with which they are 
made are what count. The trained 
writer of thrift literature knows that, 
with unlimited material at hand, his 
problem is not what points he can 
make, but what he can eliminate. 


CERTAIN man who abhors the 
word “expert,” and who for years 
has made this his life work, takes many 
weeks towrite oneseries of twelve folders 
or booklets. He organizes his plan, 
consults a mass of material — never that 
of competitors —assembles his points, 
combines, eliminates, then writes. By 
the time his series sees type he has 
rewritten it perhaps half a dozen times. 
He lets it get cold, and after a week or 
two comes back to it and reads it from 
a fresh viewpoint.. He submits it to 
others for criticism. He has the 
English checked up by a qualified 
consultant. He does not find it neces- 
sary to fall back on generalities; he has 
more points than he can use —almost 
every phrase carries one. When his 
series is completed, every member of it 
is a succession of points. In a single 
four-page folder he may have as many 
as thirty points which the bank wishes 
to get over to its public. 
Look for the points. Let the 
number and character scored in a 
piece of litera- 
ture, and its in- 
terest value, be- 
come the measur- 
ing rule. A bank 
which buys litera- 
ture of any kind is 
not buying printed 
pieces; it is buying 
results. Literature 
written and _ illus- 
trated with skill, preg- 
nant with “points,” 
is cheaper at any price 
than the fantastic pro- 
ductions of the ubiqui- 
tous bank advertising 
itinerant who is out gun- 
ningfor the banker’scoin. 
Contrary to popular 
belief, competent writers 
of bank literature of high 


(Continued on page 64) 
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for the Country Banker 


‘“‘Where in the Wide World,’’ He Counters, ‘“‘Could Life 
Be So Brim Full of Interest for Me as It Is Right Here?’’ 


‘to the sentiment. 


CLEARING HOUSE 


HAVE always considered myself 
a country banker. I must admit 
however that I do 


By PERCY GOMERY 


Fifteen. 


done principally in the company of her 
old friends and relations visiting from 
the West. My friend 


banking in the city. As 
a matter of history I 
began life in a city bank 
and had six or seven 
years of it. After that 
and before the time 
when I returned —no 
longer a chicken —to 
roost in a city office, I 
had the pleasure, the 
lasting joy, of managing 
branch banks in fourteen 
different country towns 
and villages. 

At the end of twenty- 
nine years, then, of con- 
tinuous experience both 
urban and extra-urban, 
[submit thatthecountry 
banker is not only the 
foundation butthebricks 
and mortar of our whole 


structure. The biggest 
bankers I know liked 


being country bankers 


better than they have 
liked being anything else 
they’ve done. They 
don’t admit this to their 


wives, but they do to 


their consciences. 


Adetective —a mighty 
competent detective — 
said Lo me the other day: 
“T was once a cop. I 
learned to be a good cop, 
and at heart I’m still a 
cop and always will be.” 

“Bravo!” I subscribed 
“So 
say we all.” 


could not tell me the 
name of his alderman, 
or if there was or was 
not an organization in 
the city corresponding 
to the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He 
had not been toa theater 
that season. He did not 
know whether or not 
there might be a church 
of his denomination 
within a mile of his 
apartment house, and 
he had not taken a 
holiday for two years. 
“I fight for a place,” he 
told me, “in an elevated 
train every morning and 
evening of my life, and 
I spend my week-ends 
lying in the chesterfield 
trying to recover for 
Monday morning.” 

His brother at that 
lime was branch man- 
ager in a small town in 
southeastern Quebec. 
Itis salary was $1,800 
a year, and his wife was 
the leader of a bright 
and interesting social set 
and. was regarded quite 
the last word of fashion. 
Each afternoon at 3:30 
the Canadian brother 
was called for by a man 
in a gig and driven, if 
it happened to be winter, 
home to his comfortable 
library or, in summer, 


In my own city there 


is probably not a bank 
manager who does not 
find a tinge of regret somewhere in his 
backward-looking over his country 
experience. 

Why is it that the detective would 
be a cop if he could earn the same 
money at it, and why is it that the 
crowded-to-the-eyes city vice-president 
sees those distant fields still green? 
It is because both the cop on his beat 
and the country banker jogging along 
daily in tune with the village activities, 
live among broadly human surround- 
ings. And moreover because each, in 
his own limited sphere, has the satisfy- 
ing consciousness of being a benevolent 
autocratic ruler. 


‘*The only kind of frogs I ever saw in your city fountains are painted iron 


ones that don’t know summer from winter”’ 


I am not just sure as to how it is 
today in New York, because my more 
recent visits have been quick jumps into 
the place and out again. However, 
some fifteen years ago, when traffic 
peril and banditry were in their infancy, 
I stayed there long enough to spend a 
day each in Central Park, Coney 
Island, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Hippodrome, a Forty-second Street 
bank and Wall Street. An old banker 
friend of mine in the last-named region 
received a salary of $6,000. The only 
men in New York he spoke to were a 
few stockbrokers and large-scale ex- 
porters, his wife’s social whirling being 


down to his delightful 
cottage on the _ lake. 
Iie was churchwarden, 
chairman of the hospital board, 
honorary president of the dramatic 
society and, the last time I saw him, 
was presiding at a mass meeting of 
cilizens organized to build a $10,000 
skating rink and clubhouse for curlers. 


N©W: frankly, gentle reader, would 
you prefer to see your son wearing 
himself old scratching out a groove in 
the skyline of New York, or to picture 
him, in due season, pursuing a placid 
life of usefulness, in the best residence 
in town at Granite Creek, Indiana? 
Shortly following that week during 
which I had listened to my old friend 
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apologizing that he couldn’t possibly 
take the time to go up the Woolworth 
Building with me, I visited a bank 
president named Albert McAllister in 
South Dakota. On the Monday 
morning when I walked in on “Bert,” 
he was surrounded by genial friends, 
men whom it seemed had collected 
there preparatory to the 11 a.m. 
visit to the Grand Central bar across 
the street. There was only a minute or 
two in which to classify the friends. 
They were not, though, as the reader 
is supposing, a crowd of town loafers. 
Every man-jack of them was a success- 
ful fellow in his line; the harvester 
agent, a cattle-buyer, two large wheat 
growers, Mayor Sullivan, furniture and 
undertaker, and the inspector for a 
Chicago life insurance company. 
McdAllister’s feet were on his desk, his 
thumbs in his vest and the glowing end 
of a long cigar threatening to ignite the 
brim of his Stetson hat. Just as he was 
herding the crowd away, Dunning, his 
cashier, came to him for instructions. 

“Tell Carlyle I'll be in at a quarter to 
twelve to renew his mortgage,” the 
president told him. “Phone over to 
Rill’s Junction and find out if Ab Samp- 
son’s car of butter has got out of there 
yet. When Doctor Porteous calls, you 
can tell him I’ve decided to let him 
have that stock at 200, and if old Mr. 
Bartlett telephones, say I’ll be able to 
attend that meeting of the church 
building committee at four o’clock. 
And, Dunning, remember there’s to be 
no renewal of that tailor fellow’s note.” 

On the Tuesday afternoon Bert 
hitched up and took me with him to a 
bridge-opening where he made a speech. 
Not that he was on the program but 
because the farmers got tired hearing 
the same old stuff from the state 
officials and the politicians and hollered 
for McAllister to give them something 
alive and to the point. State officials 
have their bread and butter towatch out 
for, and the politicians’ axe-grinding is 
only interesting when the battle line 
has formed, but Bert McAllister had a 
magnetic perennial affection for the 
prosperity of the county, his opinions 
hit the bull’s-eye and he had a voice 
which made listening-in easy. 

At three o’clock we attended an 
auction sale which looked to me more 
like a county fair. In two hours Bert 
greeted not less than a hundred and 
fifty persons, every one of whom he 
wished particularly to see. At least, 
each one of them was left to suppose so. 
He did more banking business, new and 
old, in that two hours than I do in my 
suburban city office in a week. The 
men he treated most affably were the 
opposition banker from his own town 
and two banking representatives from 
neighboring towns. If all of these four 
men were not in reality excellent friends 
of one another, they certainly put it 
over me beautifully. 


We had some supper at a pretty 
crossroads settlement, too small to 
have a bank of its own but which, 
oddly enough, was headquarters for a 
rural telephone company. Bert 
invited me to sit in as a visitor at the 
quarterly meeting of its directors, for 
which he had come. The thought of 
that directorate having a meeting with- 
out DirectorMcAllisteralwaysmakesme 
titter. He led the service and preached 
the sermon, the chairman and other 
directors merely joining in the responses. 

“T’d just as soon sell out of that,” 
he remarked to me as we were driving 
home, “‘but y’see I represent all the 


The Cost of Government 


One-sixth of the total gross 
earnings of the American people is 
now spent in governing those 
people—ten and a fraction billions 
of dollars a year, no less. To every 
ten persons in the United States, 
there is one on the payroll of the 
national, state or local govern- 
ments, either as employee or 
dependent. Our roster of feeders 


at the public trough is the longest 
and most costly on earth, includ- 


ing nearly four and a half million 
names. And the figures are still 
mounting at a pace to make the 
thoughtful observer wonder 
whether our happy republic is 
not becoming the most imposing 
beaurocracy in human annals. 


y Edwar . Smith, in e Burroughs 
Clearing House for November. 


absentee shareholders and those fellows 
back there’d be sure to think there was 
something wrong and take discourage- 
ment out of it.” 

*‘What salary does the bank pay you, 
Bert?” I inquired as we drove along. 

“Seventy-five dollars a month.” He 
said it carelessly as though the answer 
had been, “Union wages.” What he 
meant was that the directors gave him 
office room, stationery, clerical assist- 
ance, the benefit of the bank’s prestige 
in conducting his own investment and 
insurance business, and a nominal 
seventy-five dollars a month for his 
advisory services in directing the bank’s 
operations. 

In another hour or so we wound 
’round a hillock and the lights of 
town shone out, far down the river. 

“Have you ever thought of going 
farther west?” I was asking, being 
by no means free from _ regional 
prejudice. ‘“There’s room for a man 
like you out there.” 

“Don’t you suppose there’s room 
for him here?” Then, more thought- 
fully, “Yes, I’ve thought of it. And 
of going east too.” 

““You’ve got what I call the financial 
instinct, Bert. You know good bank- 
ing business by the feel of it, and they 
tell me you’ve got second-sight so far 
as anticipating losses is concerned.” 
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“It does occur to me sometimes that 
I could get into a bigger field. Perhaps 
I could even get used to a high collar. 
But I think somehow that I’m indig- 
enous to the soil, and it’s questionable 
how transplanting would affect me.” 
He was silent for a minute. “Anyway, 
which of your Philadelphia or Los 
Angeles bankers gets as much interest 
or fun out of life as I do—in a homely, 
wholesome way? They'll tell you they 
work harder, but they don’t. They fag 
their brains more, that’s all. By six 
o’clock or half past, they’re so mentally 
exhausted that they can’t even rest — 
got to get some other kind of excite- 
ment. Now, in my case, I was at my 
desk doing notarial work before half 
past eight this morning. You know 
what I’ve done since. It’s nine o’clock 
and soon I’ll be off duty. But I’m not 
tired. I’ve had plenty of fresh air, 
reasonable excitement, healthy gym- 
nastics both physical and mental, and, 
by heck! I’m making money for the 
bank and for myself.” 

“You'd rather be a big frog in a—”’ 

“No, by golly, that’s not the answer! 
It’s only a libel on the frog. A good 
honest frog doesn’t care whether he 
lives in a big or a little puddle so long 
as he can live naturally, have reasonable 
personal freedom and give vocal appre- 
ciation of the coming of spring. The 
only kind of frogs I ever saw in your 
city fountains are painted iron ones 
that don’t know summer from winter.” 

“Still,” I went on with my weak de- 
fense, “‘in the city there are always big 
new undertakings to get interested in.” 

“Interested! Say, I’d like to know 
where in the wide world life could be as 
full of interest for me as it is right here. 
You see this place we’re passing —old 
one-story farm house. There’s a lamp 
moving from the front window there 
to the back. Young Bill Hertz is seeing 
that his kids are all right before he 
goes to bed. Old Bill died ten years 
ago in the D. T’s, owing me five 
hundred dollars. But young Bill is 
different. I steered him away from his 
father’s mistakes in time. I even 
advised him what girl to marry. Next 
New Year’s, when they have the place 
all paid for, they won’t likely forget 
who helped them do it. We'll pass half 
a dozen more such places between here 
and home. I’d hate to have to explain 
on what good banking principles I have 
loaned and am loaning the money to 
buy them, but I know there’s liable to 
be an awful lot of people at my funeral. 

“‘We may be pretty green ones, out 
here in this puddle, and I guess some- 
times we stupidly snap our jaws at 
pieces of red flannel, but, by the Sam 
Hill, we do possess feeling. And, so far 
as I am concerned, life wouldn’t amount 
to much without it. Though a whole 
lot more people may be looking at such 
a creature, who really wants to be a 
painted iron frog?” 
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The ushers—dressed in the 
crinoline of the ‘Sixties’ 


ooking Backward Sixty Years 


A Bank Anniversary Observed With a Week’s Display 
Relics of Other Days in the Community 


of Interesting 


first went to school,” exclaimeda 
white-haired woman pointing to 

a dim print of an old school building. 
“Look here, Mother, that’s Grand- 
father, isn’t it, in that Grand Army 
Band picture?” excitedly inquired an 
up-to-date young woman of her mother. 
“That’s the fire hose nozzle that they 
used when I was a volunteer,” spoke 
up a straight, little white-haired man 
to an admiring group of young people. 
The occasion of these remarks and 
many, many more like them, was the 
sixtieth anniversary historical exhibit 
of the Geo. D. Harter Bank in Canton, 
Ohio, held during July to celebrate the 
bank’s sixtieth birthday, July 23, 1926. 
For two weeks, thousands of people 
from the surrounding country, from 
the city, and from other cities came to 
see the two hundred articles dating 


“Rises there’s the room where I 


By HARRY B. WINSOR 


back to the early days of Canton, which 
the bank borrowed from residents for 
its exhibition. 

The purpose of the exhibit, as de- 
scribed by W. R. Myers, vice-president 
and cashier, was two-fold. First, it 
was planned to emphasize the age of 
the bank and the period in history when 
it had its founding; second, a theme 
was desired about which to center the 
sixtieth anniversary program, in which 
many of the people would have a part, 
and in which all would have an interest. 

As the period of the bank’s anniver- 
sary approached the officers decided to 
hold the exhibition from July 12 to 24. 
Accordingly, an ,advertisement was 
published in the newspapers early in 
June describing the purpose of the 
exhibit. The bank invited anyone who 


possessed or knew of articles of interest 
and historical value to return a coupon, 
provided for the purpose, in the 
announcement. Two weeks later 
another similar advertisement appeared 
listing some of the material loaned and 
asking for more. A letter inquiring for 
information about relics of early days 
was addressed to stockholders and 
directors. 

By the first of July, W. R. Engel, 
assistant cashier, in charge of the 
material, had over one hundred separate 
articles listed. 

Sunday, July 11, was a busy day for 
the officers of the bank and a profes- 
sional display man whose services the 
bank secured from one ofthe local 
department stores. Six glass display 
cases, trimmed in American walnut, 
the same wood used in the bank’s orna- 
mental lobby, were moved in and 
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placed between the lobby desks. Uni- 
form descriptive cards had previously 
been prepared, so that each article had 
its own label with title, description, 
name and address of the owner. 

A. G. Diefenbach, assistant cashier, 
under whose supervision the heirlooms 
were displayed, described the method 
of arranging the material so that 
every article could be shown to the 
best advantage. Framed pictures were 
hung on the walls in the officers 
quarters. Here they were high enough 
to be well visible. The other material 
was all laid out where the display 
man could see it and then sorted into 

roups for each case. Most of the 
»apers were displayed on beaver board 
backing built up in gables inside the 
taller show cases. An effort was made 
to distribute the relics so that in every 
case there would be a large variety. 

Monday, July 12, the exhibit opened. 
An advertisement in both Canton 
papers on Sunday presented the invi- 
tation to see the historical articles. 
All day long the people came. In the 
early afternoon the lobby was almost 
impassable. Canton people showed 
that they were interested in the past. 


HE air was filled with reminiscences 

as older citizens gathered in little 
groups to revive memories inspired by 
articles on display. Old and young met 
and visited across the cases of relics 
of an earlier day. 

The exhibition consisted of a great 
variety of articles of earlier days, none 
of which bore a date later than 1866, 
the year the bank was established. 

A heavy silver watch case, the first 
case made in Canton in 1861, by John 
C. Dueber, founder of the Dueber- 
Hampden Watch Company. attracted 
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Plows one, with wooden share, used on the farm of png aamingten, and the cther the first 
all-metal plow made in 


much attention. A model of the plow 
made in Canton the year the bank was 
founded was loaned by the Bucher- 
Gibbs Company. Two full size plows 
were also displayed. One was the first 
all-metal plow to be made in Canton 
and the other, with wooden share, 
dated back to days of usefulness on 
the farm of George Washington. 

Among the old pictures was one of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
where William McKinley taught Sun- 
day school. Throughout the exhibit 
were many relics relating to the life of 
the martyred President. A typewritten 
copy of one of his addresses; an editorial 
written in his own hand-writing; two 
black satin neckties made by Mrs. 
William McKinley held prominent 
places in the exhibit, for McKinley is 
remembered as one of the incorporators 
of the Geo. D. Harter Bank. 

Among the papers of interest were a 
naturalization paper dated September 
9, 1840; a government land grant on 
sheep skin, written with a quill, dated 
November 6, 1801; a license to operate 
a tavern, dated 1826; a land grant 
dated 1811, signed by President Mad- 
ison: a deed for part of the land upon 


One of six ary, cases, trimmed in American walnut, which exhibited ‘atthe and household articles 


of the long ago, loaned for the most part, by the residents of the city 


which the bank stands, dated 1842; 
a pass book issued by the bank in 1867 
and many other documents, discolored 
by age, telling the story of days of long 
ago. 


N THE display were many household 

articles that caused considerable 
comment. Some of these were, an ale 
flask dating back to 1826, brought to 
the country seventy years ago; an odd, 
old teapot said to have been first used 
in 1830; a yellowed and mellowed 
clarinet dating back 150 years to an 
origin in Germany; a green silk lace 
parasol carried in 1850 by the mother 
of the lender; a fan carried at a recep- 
tion for LaFayette; the chair used by 
the first judge of Stark County; a 
hickory hay fork used in 1818; a small 
safe used in a famous inn at Waynes- 
burg from 1837 to 1876. 

Among the collection of photographs, 
etchings and engravings were pictures 
of the original bank home; the first 
employee; the first white child born in 
the county; views of the downtown 
district, schools and churches. 

To emphasize the sixtieth birthday 
of the bank, open house was held from 
seven until ten Friday evening, July 23. 
More than 5,000 people thronged into 
the lobby to hear the music of earlier 
days, played by a large orchestra, and 
to receive a rose from the hands of 
maidens dressed in the styles of 1866. 

It was estimated by Mr. Myers that 
more than 25,000 people visited the 
exhibit during the two weeks it was on 
display. The local papers generously 
gave space for stories and illustrations 
of the exhibition. which became, for a 
time at least, the “talk of the town.” 

““Many out of town bankers have 
come to see our exhibit,” said Mr. 
Myers. “I tell them all that there are 
thousands of people hereabouts who 
know that we have celebrated our 
sixtieth anniversary. The exhibition 
proved to be a good drawing card and 
a friendship and good-will builder.” 

Out of the past come traditions, 
precious to the community, on which 
the modernity and prosperity of the 
community rest. The Harter bank 
believes in preserving them for the 
benefit of the p.esent and future 
generat:ons. 
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Duty Due the Public? 


The Ponzi Case and Others Which Indicate That the Courts 
Will Hold Banks Accountable for a High Degree of Probity 


DISSERTATION on the ethics of 
A banking would be of little interest 

or value. Most men who have 
reached positions of importance and 
trust in banking organizations have 
reached them by displaying qualities 
of character that fitted them for the 
places; and it is assumed that these 
and all others interested in banks 
know the simple requirements respect- 
ing honesty and morality that such 
positions entail. No sermon, therefore, 
is contemplated. 

The law, however, goes a bit farther 
in its specifications and is more definite 
respecting the general duty owing by a 
bank to those of the general public 
who may be attracted to its portals, 
and though the principles are not yet 
as definite as one might wish, late 
expressions show the trend of develop- 
ment so plainly that the subject is of 
vital interest. What that duty is and 
what acts, on the part of an officer, 
are within it and what contrary to it 
should be known as fully as may be to 
every executive banking officer. 

A farmer operating the 160 acres 
upon which he lives is under no general 
duty to the public as regards the 
manner of cultivating the soil or 
marketing the products thereof, that 
is to say, as regards the policy he 
pursues. He is bound to create no 
nuisance, of course; he must not inter- 
fere with the free use of the highway; 
he may not throw flood waters upon 
his neighbor’s land; and so on. But 
he may plant wheat, corn, oats or 
nothing at all, or, he may plant and 
not harvest, or commit other 
eccentricities without limit. 
lle is operating a_ business 
with which the public is not 
particularly concerned, where- 
fore, the public has no rights 
therein which he is bound to 
respect. 

At the other extreme lies a 
railroad. Ofso public a char- 
acter is the business of opera- 
ting acommon carrier that the 
law assumes for the general 
public the right to say what 
trains shall be run, what 
tariffs shall be charged, at 
what sLations trains shall stop, 
what hours men shall work 
and what safety devices shall 
be installed. To a degree al- 
most incompatible with the 
idea of private control, the 
public, through its agencies 
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By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


of government, reserves the right to dic- 
tate policies and methods of operation. 

Somewhere between these two ex- 
amples of business lies a bank, as 
respects the duties owing to the general 
public and the law’s demands respect- 
ing the fulfillment of the duties. A 
bank is neither so independent as the 
farmer nor so dependent as the railroad, 
but as regards the right of control, 
reserved by the state, a bank is much 
nearer the railroad in situation than to 
the farm. It is not the purpose to 
discuss regulatory statutes or to what 
extent banks are the artificial creatures 
of the law, for bankers are already 
familiar with the laws of their own 
states and the National Banking Act 
requiring periodical statements to be 
published, and the like. But the 
illustrations given serve to clarify our 
thought by placing the bank in the 
category in which it belongs as a 


the public 


public, quasi-public ‘or private busi- 
ness, and this classification aids our 
understanding of the points of law 
laid down in some cases of recent 
origin. 

One of the cases concerns banks and 
the doings of no less a person than the 
notorious Charles Ponzi, of Boston and 
other places. The wrecks resulting 
from Ponzi’s operations were quite as 
calamitous as any resulting from the 
operation of railroads. 

In December, 1919, Ponzi went into 
“business” in Boston under the name 
of the Securities Exchange Company, 
not-incorporated, with a capital of 
about $150. He sold his personal 
notes, by the terms of which he 
promised to pay, in 90 days, 50 per 
cent more than the amount of each 
note. He advertised that he was able 
to pay this extraordinary rate because 
he was buying international postal 
coupons in foreign countries and selling 
them in other foreign countries at 100 
per cent profit. His career lasted 
seven months or from December 20, 
1919, to July 26, 1920, during which 
time the only “business” he transacted 
was selling his notes. He managed to 
place paper at par aggregating the 
rather neat sum of $9,582,591.91 by 
using the money from later investors 
lo pay earlier ones. He was always 
insolvent and in October, 1920, was 
adjudged bankrupt by the courts. 
Though his career was short, the 
magnitude of his operations set in 
motion a chain of events that involved 
several banks in heavy litigation. 


NE case, lo be discussed, 
is entitled Cunningham v. 
Merchants’ National Bank 
and may be found in the 4th 
Fed. (2d), page 25, and also 
in 41 A.L.R., page 529. It 
is worth the time of any 
banker, large, small or me- 
dium, to go to a law library 
and read every word of the 
opinion in this case for there 
are set down all the remark- 
able facts concerning this 
meteoric career and the bank- 
ing imbroglios that grew out 
of it. The matter was before 
the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals from the 
United States District Court 
of New Hampshire. 
The trustee appointed by 
the court to conserve Ponzi’s 
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assets for his creditors sued the bank 
to recover $198,000 of Ponzi’s former 
deposit which the trustee alleged was 
for the benefit of investors in that town 
and was therefore a special deposit, and 
that the bank, having paid out the 
funds on Ponzi’s checks, had partici- 
pated in a fraudulent transfer and an 
unlawful preference to certain creditors 
in violation of Sec. 67e of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. The claim was also made 
that $73,000 of the money was paid 
out after authority to pay had been 
revoked by Ponzi himself. The district 
court found it to be the fact that 
Ponzi had been a customer of the 
defendant bank and that some time 
after the account was opened he made 
an arrangement with it to keep a 
large sum there especially for the 
protection of investors of that town, 
but that the deposit did not thereby 
become a special one because the 
agreement related only to the size of 
the deposit and not to the manner in 
which it should be disbursed. The 
$198,000 was paid, as a matter of fact, 
to local investors, and the trustee 
claimed that they thereby procured a 
preference over other creditors that 
was fraudulent. The trustee’s counsel 
advanced several theories of the law 
regarding the several duties laid upon 
the defendant bank by this situation 


and its knowledge, fancied or real, of 
Ponzi’s methods. Among them was 
the contention that because this bank 
learned that investors were clamoring 
for a return of their funds, it therefore 
knew Ponzi to be insolvent and that 
the ‘account should have been closed 
forthwith and the money held for the 
general creditors. A second contention 
was that Ponzi would not have been 
able to deceive the public had he not 
received the assistance of this and 
other banks. A third was that it was 
the duty of the bank to warn the 
investing public of the financial con- 
dition of their customer. 


"THE aggregate mind of the court, 

composed of several judges, went 
only part way along with the mind of 
counsel in these regards. The several 
contentions were completely disposed 
of in discussions that leave no doubt 
respecting what is the holding, and 
settled authorities were cited, so the 
decision is one of value as a guide-post 
to the banking fraternity even though 
the court was not unanimous and 
though an able dissenting opinion is 
printed with the decision. The court 
said: 

“It would be the duty of the bank 
to inquire very carefully into the 
financial condition of a depositor be- 


fore closing his account and holding 
the deposits for a future trustee in 
bankruptcy, even if it were held that 
the bank had any right to take such 
action. The evidence showed the 
bank had no knowledge or belief, at 
the time of making all the deposits, 
that Ponzi was bankrupt and it had no 
reasonable ground for knowing it 
prior to August 2, 1920. Facts which 
warrant suspicion would not neces- 
sarily cause the bank to know, or have 
reasonable cause to know, that Ponzi 
was bankrupt or that he was a swindler. 
There is a moral duty of banks to the 
community in which they do business 
to use reasonable care in seeing that 
their depositors are not committing a 
fraud upon the public. But if we look 
at the strict duty of this bank, as a 
matter of law, it may be of little 
consequence to fix the exact date 
when the bank knew that Ponzi was 
insolvent, for it is the clear duty of a 
bank to honor all orders of a depositor, 
even though the bank may know the 
depositor is insolvent. It is bound to 
pay them so long as there are funds.” 

As far as this case is concerned, that 
paragraph disposes of the first con- 
tention of the attorneys for the trustee. 
It is a sound statement of law as 
applied to the facts before thecourt, 
but it is the opinion of this writer that 
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the “moral” duty referred to is, in 
reality, a legal one. A bank must take 
reasonable care to see that its depos- 
itors are not committing fraud and, 
undoubtedly, that the depositor does 
not use the bank’s prestige and in- 
fluence in aid of his nefarious ends. 
But only in extreme cases would a 
bank be justified in closing an account 
and segregating the funds for the 
benefit of a trustee not yet appointed 
in a bankruptcy proceeding not yet 
begun. As tothe second and third con- 
tentions the court expressed itself thus: 


“BANKS are under no duty at law to 
warn the investing public as to the 
financial condition of their depositors. 
Investors may be assumed to keep 
themselves reasonably informed as to 
the financial capacity of persons with 
whom they are dealing in their invest- 
ments. Banks are not immune from 
human selfishness, and it is quite 
probable that this bank was anxious 
to get as large a deposit as possible, 
but we cannot find that it used undue 
means or that its officers are guilty of 
perjury when they say that they did 
not know of Ponzi’s insolvency. It is 
easy to-attack banks after depositors 
have been proved swindlers, but we 
should not be prejudiced by the sug- 
gestion that Ponzi would not have 
been able to deceive the public if he 
had not had the assistance of banks. 
It is true that many of the commercial 
frauds could not be accomplished 
without the aid of banks, but banks 
cannot be abolished merely because 
they are unable to insure themselves 
or the public against the operations of 
swindlers.”’ 
The attacks of the trustee were 
leveled at the bank largely on 
the general grounds that the 
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with Ponzi and had too many un. 
derstandings with him. The dissent- 
ing opinion, showing that the court 
was not unanimous in permitting 
the bank to go unscathed after 
thus dealing with a man engaged in 
such a ridiculous operation, quotes 
evidence apparently ignored by the 
rest of the judges in reaching their 
conclusion. This evidence is to the 
effect that while investors were still 
handing Ponzi their money, persons 
continued to inquire at the bank 
respecting his financial standing, re- 
sponsibility, etc.; that the cashier was 
familiar with business in foreign ex- 
change and went to the postoffice and 
ascertained that it was practically 
impossible for Ponzi to be dealing in 
the international coupons as he claimed 
to be; that the cashier then cautioned 
the other employees of the bank to be 
very careful in expressing opinions 
about Ponzi and his business; and that 
shortly after the account was opened, 
Ponzi made a present of $250 to the 
“help” of the bank, the purpose of 
which could have been nothing if not 
to influence them in expressing opin- 
ions about him when asked, and that 
the cashier knew of the gift. The 
finding of the court was in effect that 
even after all this information was 
acquired by the cashier, the bank 
continued to accept deposits from 
Ponzi, who, in fact, was keeping all of 
the money in banks and not using any 
of it for the “‘business” he was sup- 
posed to follow. These acts on the 
part of the defendant bank were 
severely criticized in the dissenting 
opinion, written by an able judge of 
standing equal to that of the others 
who found for the bank. This criticism, 
while amounting to no more than 
a gentle spanking, indicates the 
narrowness of the bank’s escape in 
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this lawsuit. A part of the opposite 
view is worded: 

“On June 24th, the cashier knew 
that the president of the Amoskeag 
Bank had told Ponzi to close out his 
account as one which that bank did 
not care to carry. The contrast 
between the two banks, in their sense 
of public responsibility, is most sig- 
nificant. I observe, generally, that the 
great extent of Ponzi’s fraud was 
directly due to the prestige, counte- 
nance and support given him by banks 
that took his deposits, paid checks 
drawn in disbursing the 50 per cent 
profits to the early comers, and other- 
wise sponsored Ponzi as a_ business 
man, and not as a fraud worker. If all 
banks, whose machinery of deposit 
and checks Ponzi sought in aid of his 
frauds had acted, as did the Amoskeag 
Bank, so that Ponzi had been obliged 
to pay in cash, his career of this sort of 
crime would have been short-lived. 
The community has a right to require 
high standards of banks and their 
officers and to expect them to dis- 
countenance, and when practicable to 
expose, fraud, and not directly or 
indirectly to sponsor it in order to get 
deposits —in this case the deposits of a 
mere thief. .. The successful solicitation 
by a bank cashier of the deposit of 
$150,000 of money which the bank 
should have known to be the proceeds 
of stealings, is a transaction far outside 
the usual and ordinary course of the 
banking business.” 


"THE claim by the trustee that the 

bank paid out $73,000 after authority 
to pay was revoked by Ponzi is beside 
the point, but was based on the theory 
that later checks of larger amount, 
though not paid because they over- 
drew the account, revoked prior checks 
which were paid because small enough 

(Continued on page 56) 
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the Duplicate Borrower 


The Rise of County Credit Bureau Organization and How 
It Operates for the Benefit of Banks and Community 


7 EORGE, how much do you owe 
& altogether to the banks of this 
county?” 

The question was put by the alert 
young head of a county credit bureau, 
recently organized by the bankers in a 
farming and manufactur’ag section of 
Pennsylvania. On the other side of the 
shiny new mahogany desk fidgeted a 
farmer who was frankly puzzled by this 
request for an interview. Nothing like 
«a county credit bureau had up to that 
time obtruded itself upon his mental 
horizon in his necessary contacts 
with banks during twenty years of 
active farming. 

“Well I don’t know as I can rightly 
say,” he drawled slowly, “But I know 
that it can’t be more’n eight or nine 
thousan’ all told, ’cause every banker 
in this here county knows Old George 
Ilendricks and knows my farm and 
there ain’t nairy one of em would loan 
me more’n that. An’ many’s the time 
they’ve tol’ me so.” 

Without further comment the head 
of the county bureau handed his 
visitor a card on which were listed the 
names of thirteen banks and amounts 
of $500 to $4,000 being shown opposite 
each name. 

“Check these items up and tell me if 
they are all correct,” he demanded 
curtly. 

Slowly the old man took his old- 
fashioned spectacles from their well- 
worn case and adjusted them. Slowly 
he ran his horny finger down the 
column of figures. 

“Yes, I reckon you got ’em all about 
right” he finally admitted. “I had 
plumb forgot about one or two on that 
there list, but I reckon you prob’ly 
know more about it than I do.” 

“‘Add up those figures, then,” de- 
manded the cool little man across the 
desk. 

The farmer produced the stub of a 
lead pencil from the depths of a pocket 
and laboriously he totaled each col- 
umn, adding audibly, and putting 
down the amount “to carry” in a black 
smudge at the top of each row of 
figures. Then he gazed at the result 
with amazement. 

“By crackey, what do you know 
about that?’’ he said, as he went over 
the figures a second time to make sure. 

“It says twenty-seven’ thousan’ 
dollars an’ every banker there knew I 
Wasn’t wuth more’n eight or nine 
thousan’. How cum they to loan me all 
that money?” 


By W. L. BARNHART 


This old farmer’s question sum- 
marizes better than could be done in 
pages of explanation, why county 
credit bureaus have already been 
established in many sections of the 
country and why their workings have 
proved so successful that the heads of 
these bureaus were invited to attend 
many of the state bankers’ association 
meetings and also the group sessions 
all over the country, so that more 
bankers might learn the advantages 
which could accrue from an organi- 
zation in their own county for such a 
purpose. 

A County Credit Bureau may be 
formed as an offshoot of the County 
Bankers Association or Clearing House 
Association, or it may maintain a 
separate identity. Sometimes the 
operations of the bureau embrace two 
or more counties when combination is 
more practical geographically, but in 
general, the county is the logical unit. 

The first step, after getting all the 
banks in the county to agree to co- 
operate and share the expense, is to 
require that each bank shall place 
upon 3 x 5” cards the names and 
addresses and businesses of all bor- 
rowers, regardless of the size of the 
loans or whether they are secured or 
unsecured by collateral. The amount 
of the loan does not show on these 
cards and only a key letter indicates 
the bank reporting. 

When all these cards are received 
at the office of the County Credit 
Bureau, they are filed alphabetically. 
Obviously those *‘duplicate borrowers” 
who have loans in several banks will be 
represented by two or more cards in 
the file. 


[' IS only with these duplicate bor- 

rowers that the credit bureau is 
concerned. Those people who confine 
their loans to only one bank can best 
be taken care of by the officers of that 
bank. It is generally only when a man 
has exhausted his credit at one bank 
that he goes to other institutions for 
loans and at such times information 
outstanding in other banks is of great 
value to the banker, who is being 
asked to extend credit. This in- 
formation the County Credit Bureau 
gives him. 

The County Credit Bureau’s sec- 
retary lists only the “duplicate bor- 
rowers” and after each name, he places 


the key letter of each bank in which the 
borrower has any indebtedness. Car- 
bon copies of this list are furnished to 
each bank affected and a meeting of 
all banks in the county is called to 
exchange information and discuss the 
best methods of coping with each in- 
dividual case represented by this report. 

At this meeting, as the secretary calls 
out the name of each “duplicate 
borrower,” each bank affected in turn 
states the amount of his indebtedness 
lo it. The total is thus arrived at and 
a general discussion as to the debtor’s 
financial position is next in order, all 
the bankers furnishing whatever in- 
formation they may have concerning 
the man’s ability to pay his bills. 

If it is decided that, even with his 
duplicate borrowings, the man’s credit 
has not been unduly extended, no 
action is taken on the case, although 
the borrower would likely find dil- 
ficulty in getting further lines of credit 
in other banks later. 


Ul in most cases “duplicate bor- 

rowings’” are synonymous with 
dangerously extended credit and in 
such cases the banks affected generally 
comprise a committee to meet with 
the secretary of the credit association 
and the borrower to devise ways and 
means of reducing his total amount of 
loans. 

It must be agreed, of course, that 
none of the banks participating in the 
meeting will use the information to 
improve their own position with the 
borrower, in relation to the others, in 
advance of the meeting of the com- 
mittee. 

In many cases the head of the credit 
bureau may be selected as a committee 
of one to negotiate with the borrower 
in behalf of all banks involved. Or 
one banker, who has the confidence of 
all, may be named as the spokesman 
of the group. 

In a similar manner every “duplicate 
borrower” on the list is taken up, 
discussed and suitable action is decided 
upon. In a few of the worst cases, 
immediate bankruptcy proceedings is 
the only answer. To attempt to 
prolong the matter would only increase 
the losses. 

But such cases are rare. In the 
majority of the instances, conditions 
can be materially improved and the 
total number of duplicate borrowings 
can be cut in half in a few months of 
consistent work. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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On the sidelines of *‘A Thief from Bagdad” _ 


COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 


Where the Bank Comes Into the Business of Manufacturing 
Public Intertainment on Tap at Motion Picture Theaters 


ANKING touches community life 
B at many points, and the banker 

is interested, directly or in- 
directly, in every form of productive 
enterprise which goes to make up the 
economic structure of his locality. 
It is very exceptional to find any 
important industry which does not 
have a definite place for bank credit 
in its organization —a peak load which 
may be properly and safely financed 
by bank borrowings, thereby conserv- 
ing the resources of individual pro- 
ducers, and spreading their overhead 
costs over a larger area of production. 
It is, of course, to the mutual interest 
of both banker and producer to work 
out a sound and satisfactory basis for 
such credit operations. 

One of the largest industries in the 
metropolitan district surrounding Los 
Angeles, and including Hollywood, 
Culver City, Universal City, and other 
localities where pictures are made, is 
the business of manufacturing Public 
Entertainment in the form of motion 
picture films. It is said that 84 per 


By HY..W. SANDERS 


cent of all pictures are produced in 
this neighborhood, and that the 
production exceeds $150,000,000 
yearly. Twenty thousand people are 
employed in one capacity or another, 
and there are 250 producers, large and 
small. Some of these. of course, have 
arrived at a point where they count 
their assets in scores of millions, and 
where their stocks are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Others 
belong to “‘Poverty Row’ — where films 
for the cheapest class of show are 
made at amazing speed and at micro- 
scopic cost. Between the two extremes 
there exists a fairly large industry, 
and it is evident that somewhere 
there ought to be a place for banking 
credit. It may therefore be of interest 
to the banking fraternity to give some 
account of the peculiar problems which 
are met when credit for the film 
producer is under discussion. 

Films cost anywhere from $3,000 
to $3,000,000, and there is no possi- 


bility of a return until the entire 
work is completed and the finished 
picture appears upon the screen. The 
work takes from a few days to many 
months. Perhaps it might not be far 
from the average to say that a first- 
class program picture takes three or 
four months and costs from $120,000 
to $200,000. Unforeseen technical 
difficulties sometimes swell the cost 
by delaying production. A _ single 
mistake may be very expensive. On 
the other hand, a serious flaw in the 
work may rob the picture of its most 
attractive feature, or get it into trouble 
with censors. However, there are 
three fairly well defined elements of 
cost in a film —the story, the technical 
production, and the overhead. 

The story is usually bought outright 
from a special writer who knows the 
requirements of the films, or it may 
consist of the film rights of some 
popular novel or serial. When a loan 
is made on a film, the copyright is often 
assigned to the lender. After purchase 
the story goes to the continuity writers 
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who adapt it to the needs of the film 
and the studio, and bring the story to 
a point where actual work may begin. 

The technical production is the 
largest item of cost. It includes the 
stars, cast, extras, director, photogra- 
phy, laboratory work and so on. 

The overhead includes office cost, 
studio, machinery and equipment, 
which may be owned by the producer 
or sented. 

There is a wide difference between 
producers. Just as an experienced 


the practical ones of providing sets 
and furniture when and where it was 
needed, and of how in between whiles 
they haggled with the distributors to 
get their share of the fruits. Now those 
days are at an end, and experience 
has shown how film production may be 
organized, responsibilities divided, and 
the production advanced in a business- 
like way. However, it is necessary for 


the producer to have this experience, 
or he may fail while obtaining it. 
Here, too, the experience of the 
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newspaperman develops a ‘“news- 
sense,” so a picture producer often 
acquires an instinct as to what the 
public will like on the screen. Such 
men, whether operating individually, 
or upon the staffs of the big corpora- 
tions, are factors in the credit estimation 
of the motion picture business. They 
form one of the factors in the industry 
which have placed it upon a sounder 
basis. Much of the crude guesswork 
of earlier days has given place to keen 
analytical judgment. 


ig IS in technique that the pictures 

probably have made the greatest 
strides. It is difficult to realize the 
problems that the producer faced in 
the earlier days in trying to make 
pictures and to keep his financial 
head above water at the same time. 
We have most of us read the stories 
of the struggles of some of the pioneers 
who have since reaped the reward of 
their persistence. How they turned 
from elaborate scientific problems of 
photography and lighting effects, to 
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years has brought its lessons. Distrib- 
utors know better what is demanded 
by the public, and who are prepared to 
furnish it. They themselves are more 
responsible from a financial viewpoint, 
and in point of fact their contracts to 
purchase pictures are often, as will be 
shown later, the actual collateral for 
loans. 

The big corporations own and operate 
their own theaters throughout the 
country and handle every stage of 
production from “producer to the 
consumer.’’ The smaller concerns 
utilize the distributing agencies which 
maintain offices in twenty-six key 
cities throughout the country, and 
rent films to the independent theaters. 
Their relations with the distributors 
vary, being sometimes on a flat rate 
per picture, and sometimes upon a 
percentage of sales. These payments 
are the source from which banks and 
finance companies obtain reimburse- 
ment of their loans and are usually 
made after the delivery of the finished 
picture at specified periods which 
allow time for the first returns to come 
in from the “ultimate consumers.” 


F COURSE, after all these factors 

have been taken into consideration, 
there is still a very considerable 
element of speculation in the produc- 
tion of motion picture films. Despite 
the fact that technical problems have 
been solved, administration improved, 
and businesslike production of sets 
and properties carried out on well- 
considered schedules, we have still 
ultimately to face the fact that it is the 
brains and ideas in the picture, which 
coax dollars from the public for the 
privilege of viewing it. Ownership of 
theaters or of great producing plants, 
will not make success unless the 
pictures themselves “go over” with 
the theater-goer. 

Huge sums spent on production do 
not always spell financial success. 
The Harold Lloyd comedies are con- 
sidered the best money-making 
proposition in filmdom, but they are 
not spectacular nor lavish in their 
setting. The chief element of cost in 

(Continued on page 46) 
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SAVINGS 
NAMC AND DESCRIPTION 
OF SECURITY 
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HE investment in bonds, stocks 

and other securilies by country 

banks has become increasingly 
important in the past few years. It 
is relatively and actually larger than 
ten years ago. This tendency is 
clearly reflected by a comparison of 
the total loans and investments made 
by country banks in the National 
system. The figures are as follows: 


Dec. Number 
31 of banks 


1915 
1920 
1925 


Total loans 
Investments aud investments 


7238 $1,309,000,000 $4,625,000,000 
7705 2,523,000,000 —7,966,000,000 
7644 3,279,000,000 —9,527,000,000 


From the above it will be seen that, 
in ten years, investments have in- 
creased more than 150 per cent. The 
ratio of investments to total loans and 
investments has increased from 28.3 
per cent in 1915 to 31.7 per cent in 1920 
and to 33.4 per cent at the close of 
1925. It is thus quite apparent that a 
greater proportion than ever before of 
the resources of the average country 
bank is in bonds or other securities. 

Fifteen years ago the commercial 
bank that did not have an investment 
account was the rule rather than the 
exception. This was particularly true 
in the agricultural sections of the 
Middle West and Northwest. The 
banker took a certain pride in that 
state of affairs, pointing to his con- 
fidence in the community and regarding 
his stock of local ‘first and chattel 
mortgages as evidence of loyalty toa 
trust. 

Today a great many of those same 
banks have liberal holdings of public 
utility, industrial, railroad, foreign 
government and municipal issues. 


Bank’s Investment Record 


A Control of Investment Income That Also Facilitates 
the Annual Examination and Issuance of Call Reports 


By C. R. SMELSER 
Auditor, First Trust & Savings Bank 
Akron, Ohio 


When hundreds of banks found them- 
selves tied up completely, suffering 
from frozen credits to which most 
banks fell victim in varying degree, it 
was not hard to understand the wisdom 
and appreciate the foresight of those 
banks that had purchased the right 
kind of securities and had readily 
disposed of them to replenish their 
reserve cash. Those banks that passed 
through the panic of 1907 came to 
appreciate for the first time the value 
of an investment policy for bank 
funds that made provision for a bond 
account. 

The number of different securities 
available for bank investment has 
increased greatly in recent years. 
Utility, industrial and foreign govern- 
ment financing since the World War 
has added appreciably to the number 
of issues. 

This development demands greater 
attention to the supervision and man- 
agement of bond accounts. The large 
city bank, with enormous investments, 
has a department with an officer in 
charge. The country bank, due largely 
to diversity of duties, has found it 
more difficult to adapt itself to the 
changed conditions. 

The increase in the investment 
accounts of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Akron, Ohio, neces- 
sitated our changing the investment 
ledger and control of securities, from a 
very simple form of account sheet, 
with the custody of securities lodged 


in One man, to a more comprehensive 
ledger and joint control with the audit 
department. We found the former 
investment record inadequate in many 
respects and that another form must be 
adopted to serve the purpose. 

The change was made for four chief 
reasons —in order to furnish periodical 
analyses or schedules of holdings fre- 
quently and on short notice; to record 
more accurately the location of the 
securities; to care for temporary issues 
pending the receipt of permanent 
bonds, and to effect an accurate control 
over the income therefrom. The 
change to joint custody, or dual 
control, was made wholly on the 
grounds of good banking practice. 

Our present system necessitates but 
two forms —the Securities Ledger (Fig. 
1) and the Securities Control Ticket, 
in duplicate (Fig. 2). 


EFORE going into the details of 

operation of this system it should be 
pointed out that the securities chest 
in the vault cannot be opened until a 
representative of the audit department 
removes the locked collar on the 
combination. Also the general book- 
keeper is authorized to post only such 
entries to the bond accounts in the 
general ledger as are supported by 
security control tickets (Fig. 2) which, 
in turn, are supported by debit or 
credit tickets (Fig. 4) arising in the 
operating department. In other words, 
when securities are purchased, sold or 
matured, the operating department 
makes out a debit or credit ticket 
showing the necessary information 
thereon which is used in posting to the 
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bond accounts in the general ledger. 
The audit department executes the 
securities control ticket and the general 
bookkeeper must have both (Figs. 2 
and 4) before the entry is accepted. 
If securities are purchased and de- 
livered to one of our New York City 
correspondents for safe-keeping, the 
New York City bank sends us two 
advices—one copy to our operating 
department and one copy, in sealed 
envelope, to the auditor. Proceeds 
from coupons credited to our account 
are advised similarly. Thus we main- 
tain an accurate and reliable dual 
control over approximately ten mil- 
lions of bonds, stocks and _ other 
securities and the income therefrom. 

All investments are kept in three 
general ledger accounts, under the 
index tab “Investments,” as follows: 
“United States Government Bonds” 
“State, County and Municipal Bonds” 
and “Other Bonds, Stocks and Securi- 
ties.” Note these divisions at top of 
securities control ticket (Fig. 2). 

In order to trace the operations from 
the time the securities are purchased 
until they are finally recorded in the 
investment ledger, let us assume that 
on July 6 the bank bought five thou- 
sand dollars worth of Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company’s Equipment 
Trust, Series A, at $100.50 and ac- 
crued interest and that the bonds 
delivered were in temporary form. 

Upon receipt of the invoice from 
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the investment house, and after ap- 
proval by the executive officer in 
charge of investments, the operating 
department issues a draft in payment 
of the invoice and immediately makes 
out a charge ticket (Fig. 4). As the 
securities purchased were railway bonds, 
they are classified as “Other Bonds, 
Stocks and Securities.” Accordingly 
the ticket is made up so that the 
“Other Bonds, Stocks and Securities” 
account in the general ledger will be 
charged. Inasmuch as we paid $100.50 
for the bonds, the charge to the 
controlling account mentioned must 
necessarily include the premium of 
50c per hundred or $25 on the total of 
$5,000. 


T MAY be said here that banks 
purchasing bonds at a discount do 
not ordinarily amortize the discount 
on a so-called scientific basis, although 
savings banks are sometimes required 
to do so. Following the principle of 
being conservative, many banks con- 
tinue to carry the bonds at their cost 
figure until paid at maturity or sold. 
At that date the entire profit is taken 
up as an earning. In case of bond 
premium, the practice is reversed. 
Banks may write the premium off 
much more rapidly than would be 
called for under an amortization plan. 
The practice varies. Some banks carry 
bonds at par irrespective of cost. 
Since the practice here is to write 


off any premium immediately the 
security is purchased, the operating 
department makes out a credit ticket 
for $25 to “Other Bonds, Stocks and 
Securities’? and a charge ticket for a 
like amount to “Undivided Profits.” 
In this manner the premium paid is 
written off to undivided profits and 
the bonds carried at par. 

As soon as the operating department 
completes the transactions on the 
purchase, they turn over all data to 
the audit department so that the 
securities control ticket can be made 
out. 

This ticket is filled out completely 
and when the bonds are placed in our 
vault, an officer initials for the bank 
and a representative initials for the 
audit department. Since the securities 
purchased are railroad bonds, the 
ticket is so marked, in the lower left- 
hand corner. This is done in order 
that the proper investment ledger 
control will be charged. The accrued 
interest amounting to $66.67 is charged 
to “Income from Other Bonds, Stocks 
and Securities” and the offsetting credit 
appears in the original purchase price. 

As the bonds were in temporary 
form, a note appears on the securities 
control ticket to the effect that they 
should be sent in for permanent bonds 
September 1. Accordingly a ticket is 
set up to take care of this and at the 
proper time the temporary bonds are 
forwarded. 
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Referring now to the 


securities 
ledger (Fig. 1), all entries therein are 
made by the audit department rather 
than by the operating department for 


various reasons, chief of which are 
that we can exercise an absolutely 
accurate control over the income with 
less confusion than otherwise, and 
because of the many transactions 
involving premiums, profits, ete., which 
must be given consideration in prepar- 
ing our income tax returns. 

The securities ledger divided 
into three main divisions and six sub- 
divisions, as follows: 

United States Government Bonds, 
State, County and Municipal Bonds, 
Other Bonds, Stocks and Securites, 
Rails, Public Utilities, Industrials, 
Miscellaneous, Foreign Government, 
Stocks. 


“THE first step in writing up the 

ledger sheet (Fig. 1) is the recording 
of the complete name and description. 
All essential data is, as a rule, copied 
from the bonds so that there is never 
any doubt as to the correctness of the 
name, maturity, date issued, where 
payable, where coupons are payable, 
where and when redeemable or callable, 
rate, date coupons are due and serial 
number. 

The ledger sheet is divided into five 
sections: Date purchased, serial num- 
ber (temporary and permanent), and 
maturity; par value bought, par value 
sold, par value matured and balance; 
purchased, sales or maturities and 
price paid expressed in per cent; 
book value debit, book value credit 
and book value balance; and un- 
divided profits, debit and credit. A 
column is provided, to the left of the 
par value section, in which any bond 
sold or matured can be checked off. 
In the upper right-hand corner of the 
sheet, provision has been made _ to 
record the “location” of the security — 
whether they are in our vaults with 
our New York correspondent for safe- 
keeping, or pledged to secure deposits 
or for other purposes. It will be seen 
that the total par value as stated in 
the “location” section of the sheet 
must agree with the total par value of 
bonds owned. 

Each bond, of any issue purchased, 


in the sheet. This rule is followed for 
the reason that we have, in the past, 
been confused when, for example, a 
few bonds not in order serially, were 
sold out of an issue. Then too, if it is 
worth recording at all it should be 
recorded properly. 

After a purchase sale or maturity 
has been recorded an entry, in total 
only, is made on the ‘Securities 
Control” sheet (Fig. 3). As shown in 
Fig. 3, the total book value of railroad 
bonds owned on March 4, 1926, using 
hypothetical figures of course, was 
$1,259,214.85. Subsequent purchases 
and sales shows the total book value, 
after charging on $5,000 of C. & O. 
Railway, amounting to $1,383,591.55. 
A separate control sheet is used for 
each of the eight divisions named above. 

In this way we carry a controlling 
account over the various divisions of 
securities and the total of all controls 
ties up with the general ledger control- 
ling accounts. And it can be readily 
seen that it is much easier, though 
perhaps entailing slightly additional 
work, to keep the securities ledger in 
agreement with the general ledger 
than would be the case if all securities 
were kept without sub-controls. 

This same control sheet may be 
operated to include par value figures 
by simply using the par value section 
at the time the book value changes. 

Relative to control over the income 
from investments, the audit depart- 
ment on the first of each month, after 
balancing the ledger to the controlling 
accounts in the general ledger, makes 
up a schedule of all coupons due during 
the month. Bonds maturing during 
the month are included at the foot of 
the coupon list. As the income 
accounts in the general ledger are 
credited, the amount is verified and 
the proper notation made on the audit 
schedule. Proceeds from bonds matured 
are verified with the entries on the 
bond accounts. The operating depart- 
ment also keeps a tickler on coupons 
due and maturities of bonds. Credit 
for coupons handled by our New York 
correspondent are advised to the auditor 
direct and this is an additional advice 
to that sent the operating department. 

At the close of the year the premiums 
written off on bonds purchased during 
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obtained. If the bonds are still in our 
possession, no deduction can be claimed 
from income. If a sale has been 
made, such premium as was written 
off will be allowed. Since any profit 
or loss on bond transactions must pass 
through and be recorded in the se- 
curities ledger, we have a complete 
record and history of every issue 
purchased by the bank. And the 
history is in a very simple and con- 
venient form, which is extremely es- 
sential when the Internal Revenue 
agent pays us a visit. 
Periodically the executive officer in 
charge of investments requests a re- 
vised list of security holdings. This 
schedule (Fig. 5) is written up for 
each division of bonds and stocks and, 
in columns across the sheet, shows: 
the full name and description of the 
bond, or stock; rate per cent; ma- 
turity date; par value; book value; 
cost in dollars; cost expressed in per 
cent; market price; market value; 
appreciation, or depreciation, over 
book value; per cent of income based 
on cost; and location of security. 
This schedule is completed by making 
a recapitulation of our entire holdings. 


E HAVE found this investment 
record serves the purpose excep- 
tionally well during the annual bank 
examination by the State Banking De- 
partment. We know the examiner is 
going to require a complete list of our 
investments, for the reason that all 
assets must be valued to determine the 
net appreciation, or depreciation, if 
any, over book value. We, therefore, 
simply turn this ledger over to the 
examiner and he abstracts therefrom 
all necessary data including those 
bonds not in our vaults and the 
location thereof. The fact that each 
security is properly classified also 
enables the examiner to prepare his 
schedules in the proper manner. 
Visualize, if you will, an investment 
record where the entries run chrono- 
logically and with no attempt at 
classification or to show where the 
bonds are held. It is even worse 
when purchases, and subsequent sales 
of the same issues, are not recorded on 
one sheet but are spread throughout 
several pages of a cumbersome bound 


sold or matured, takes a separate line the year can be easily and readily book. 
(Continued on page 58) 
THE FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
AKRON, OHIO. 
SCHEDULE OF INVESTMENTS 

RAILROAD BONDS - JUNE 1926 - 
Book Value | Income 

Per Book Market | Market on 

Description Rate | Maturit Value Value Cost @ | Cost 4 | Price | Value App'n _Dep'n | Cost 

A. T. & S. F. Ry Bq. Trust 5 |3-1-29 | 20,000,00 | $ 10,..20.00) $10,006.50 | 100,065] 100.00] $10,000. 5.00 
Amer. Refrig. Transit Co. Bq. Tr | 6 |17-1-28 25,000.00 | 25,000.00) 25,238.09 | 100.952 25,125. 125. 5.97 
B&R Ry lst Mtg Gold Bond 4 |1-1-48 50,000.00 | 34,000.00] 36,786.25 | 73.573 43,500. | 9,500, 4.71 
NYC & St LRy 3 Yr GN 3% |7-1-35 | 100,000.00 | 72,292.50] 91,125.00 | 91.125] 99% | 99,250. | 26,957.50 3.98 
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N 1908 an Ohio bank bought a 

Baker-Vawter leather and cordu- 
roy sectional post binder for their 
general ledger. They paid $9.50 for 
it and probably thought it a high 
price. THEY USED IT SIXTEEN 
YEARS AND AT THAT TIME IT WAS 
STILL CAPABLE OF DOING ITS 
DAILY TASK. This binder, the best 
that could be purchased then, cost 
the bank only 5 cents a month. 


This was not an exceptional Baker- 
Vawter binder. It is representative of 
the kind of binders Baker-Vawter 
makes and sells every day. Quality 


THE BURROUGHS 


and long service are built into all of 
them. FIVE CENTS A MONTH IS 
CHEAP PAY FOR SUCH SERVICE 
and many of them will cost less than 
that. 


Your bank has many uses for loose- 
leaf binders for CURRENT, TRANS- 
FER and STORAGE purposes. We 
make them at many prices (from 52c 
to $40.00) for every binder need. 
BAKER-VAWTER binders of all kinds 
laugh at old age and keep on serving. 
At any price they are made as well 
as we know how for their standard 
purpose. 


We have a helpful booklet on Loose 
Leaf Binders and their uses which is 
yours for the asking. Send for it. 
It will help you select the right type 
of binders for your bank’s needs. 


We have a booklet showing the use and sizes of binders for every kind of office 
need. You will profit, we feel sure in getting it. Ask your Baker- 

Vawter man for it or use the coupon and we’ll 
send one direct. Not the slightest 


obligation of course. 
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Current Ledger, Journal and Register Rec- Storage Records, such as copies of Transfers of Current Ledger, Journal and 
ords need the type of Binders shown below. Remittance Letters, Tellers Proof Register Records need these Transfer 
Sheets, etc., require this type. Binders. 


The ideal transfer binder. Often used for private 


Suitable for permanent storage of records to be ledger, minute record, and current records of any 
filed in consecutive books either numerically type less active than personal accounts. Has end 
or by date, such as permanent file of remit- lock with a key. Some prefer it. Those who do, 
tance letters, collection and transit records, etc. swear by it—not at it. All contact points are round- 


ed and padded to protect desk surfaces. It is a 
beautiful example of binder craftsmanship. 


For machine bookkeeping ledger leaves and state- 
ments this No. 69 is the peer of all binders. So 
perfect mechanically that it reduces each opera- 
tion to ridiculous ease. Looks and acts like the 
aristocrat it is. Lasts so long it will laugh at old age. 


Superior as a transfer binder, because no other 
binder can be opened, leaves removed or replaced, 
and locked with the deftness and speed that No. 


For the same purpose as No. 103. So good that 683 can. Its metal hinge means a life of care-free 
it is usually bought in dozen or gross lots. Low pirsessel ari The self-acting lock is wonderful in its 
in price butextremely serviceable. Hastelescop- simplicity. 


ing posts which may be adjusted with exact- 
ness to any capacity within length of the posts. 


For savings ledger, liability ledger or any other cur- 
rent ledger use. Exactly the same fine binder as 
No. 69 except that No. 67 is for pen records while 
No. 69 is for machine bookkeeping. 


Attach to Your Letterhead and Mail 


BAKER-VAWTER Co. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send furtherinformation on bind- 
ers forthe following purposes; 0 Current 
Records D Transfer 0 Storage. 


Suitable for journals, cash books, draft register, This was our first type of binderfor permanent 
and other similar uses. Vast improvement over all consecutive filing. Made for thirty-five years Name a “4 as 
other sectional post binders. Nokey, no fuss; locks and still selling by the thousands. vu. H. 10-26 


itself and stays locked. 
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COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 

H. F. Haring, of the Bureau of Standards, has devised new 

apparatus for making United States Treasury notes, which 
will reduce the cost of dollar bills 


The president of the Franklin Trust Company, Philadelphia, dis- 
patches the first consignment of Sesqui-Centennial coins by airplane 
to Washington 


The Detroit Chapter’s winning debating team at the Dallas con- 
vention of the American Institute of ban > M. Irwin, Peoples 
State Bank; Cecil Hunt, Detroit Savings nk; Louis Komijothy, 
Peoples State Bank: and Frank Thomas, First National Bank: 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


Right: Washington dollar-mad—a caricature of the Washington 

monument in Paris displayed beneath the monument when 20,000 

French ex-service men staged a monster demonstration protesting 
against the American debt situation 
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ms The McBee Steel Ledger Tray is pri- 
Simple marily designed to simplify the handling 
of ledger cards or ledger sheets in your office. It is 
easily operated and makes it possible for you to get the 
maximum results from your mechanical bookkeeping 
equipment. 


Speedy Compressor on the Mc Bee Steel Ledger 

Tray is operated by a short lever throw, 
distributing compression easily and evenly. Balances 
on lowest line visible to operator. Ample width per- 
mits the offsetting of cards or sheets, thus making 
reference work easy and rapid. 


The Mc Bee Ledger Tray is made of the 
S tur dy finest, cold-rolled open hearth steel. Case 
is a one-piece job fitted with a sand blasted aluminum 
bottom. Satin-finished solid cast bronze hardware— 


handles, knobs and guide rods. Capacity 1400 cards 
or 1800 sheets. 


THE Mc BEE BINDER COMPANY 
ATHENS, OHIO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: Athens, O. St. Louis, Mo. Sussex, N. J. 
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Have 
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this triple detense 


You know the threats—the criminal who raiscs Qh 
checks by pen changes—the crook who uses ac! t 


1. The Protectograph eliminates 
a large percentage of all check 
frauds by preventing raised 
amounts. The Protectograph is 
made in a variety of standard 
models, one for every type of 
business, priced from $37.50 up. 
It shreds the amount line, in in- 
delible ink, into the very fiber of 
the paper. It is unexcelled in 
ease of operation—a favorite with 
the-men and women who use it. 
And ,a saver of time in office 
routine. Only Todd can make a 
Protectograph. 


R 


to remove words and figures and then writes ins iti 
new and larger sum—the forger who artfully Pr 
writes checks using the names of your depositors. sii 


But, do you realize 
that the Todd Triple 
System of Check 
Protection effectively 
blocks this “unholy 
three’? By the use of 
Todd Protecto- 
graphs, Greenbac 


The Personal Protectograph has been 
welcomed by many banks as an assur- 
ance of better relations between them 
and their customers. We have a plan 
whereby banks can profitably aid in the 
distribution of this machine. The details 
are yours for the asking. The Todd Com- 
pany, Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of 
the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
and Todd Greenbae Checks. 
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2. Todd Greenbae Checks, with 
their patented self-canceling fea- 
tures, eliminate another major 
source of possible check losses by 
preventing change of payee’s 
name, date and number and 
“counterfeiting.” ‘Todd Checks 


| are the handsomest as well as 3. Standard Forgery Bonds cover 
eatin the safest checks made. Superbly the remaining check-fraud possi- 
ceKy printed or lithographed, they are bilities, namely, forgery of signa- 
made only to order, never sold in ture and forgery of endorsement. 
blank. Whether designed for Qualified Todd users receive poli- 

business or personal use, they are 


cies at the most advantageous dis- 
counts from the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company. 


b reasonable in price, even when 
: purchased in small quantities. 


iss Checks and Forgery Bonds you and your deposi- 
cid tors can completely thwart these criminals. Surely 
ns. itis worth your while to let a Todd expert on Check 
illy Protection explain this famous system to you and 
ors.. show you the impressive list of banks that use it. 
Many banks advise 
their depositors to use 
the Todd System of 
Check Protection, be- 
cause of the proved 
advantage it provides 
both to the depositor 
and to the bank. 


10-26 
fue Topp Company 


1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
The Lure of the Check. 
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The Time— Now 


The Bank 


The Plan 


As manufacturers of the most 
successful incentive to stimulate 
systematic savings—the CALEN- 
DAR BANK—we have originated 
a SURE METHOD of securing new 
accounts at a lower cost to you 
than any other plan heretofore 
employed by progressive bankers. 


Your Problems 


First—Getting the prospect 
started saving. 


Second—Keeping his balance 
growing. 


We Solve Them 


Our plan and the Calendar Bank 
get the new depositors and sub- 
stantial active accounts with no 
effort on your part. We do it all 
and without cost to you until a 
year has elapsed and then you pay 
only for actual results. 


If you are interested in this proven 
method, which has won the whole- 
hearted approval of many bankers 
to whom we can refer you, let us 
explain. No obligations incurred 
by sending the coupon below to us. 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 
Plankinton Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send Calendar Bank for our 
inspection and also details of your 
personal service. 


Bank 
Officer 


. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


ARRIAGES may be made in 

heaven, but an awful lot of them 

seem to get their start in the book- 
keeping department. 


Here is good news! The business 
reviewers have hit upon a new method 
of qualifying their statements. 
stead of saying “probably,” “perhaps,” 
“is said to be,” “would appear to,” 
and so forth, it’s now done like this — 

“One of the most outstanding events 
of the past week was the announcement 
of the Yumpa-Yumpa Company to the 
effect that its dividend rate will be 
increased to an eight per cent basis. 
It must be borne in mind, however, 
that last week the Flooie Company 
passed its dividend on its common 
stock. Railroads continue to carry 
freight at an unprecedented rate, and 
this rate is reflected in their earnings. 
But it must be remembered that 
present earnings largely serve merely 
to off-set losses incurred during previous 
years. Weather, while hot in some 
parts of the country, has been cool in 
others. The wheat outlook is better 
than it was earlier in the season. Corn, 
however, has failed to come up to 
expectations. Volume of foreign trade 
is very large, and exports are increas- 
ing. This, however, is natural, as for 
some months previous, exports were 
below normal.” 

And so forth, and so forth. Try it. 
Get the hang of it, and it can be sung 
by the page. 


Banker (in dentist’s chair) — Doctor, 
aren’t you going to give me an an- 
aesthetic? 

Dentist —No, but I’ll do something 
just as good —I’ll read aloud to you the 
rules and regulations in the back of one 
of your savings pass books.” 


Phinancial Phable No. 799,999 


Series 23, Bankers’ 
Bedtime Stories, Inc. 


He used to phone all morning, 
And ask, “‘How does it stand?” 

Talking to the board room — 
Receiver in his hand. 


But one day when the market 
Was in a selling fever, 
He grabbed the phone, and found 
himself 
In the hands of the receiver! 


If you can refrain from being facetious 
for a moment (it hurts me worse than 
it does you) it occurs to me that we 
in this country are not exactly in a 
position to feel insulted or even 
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aggrieved over the fact that the 
French, English and Germans have 
such peculiar pet illusions regarding 
the nature of America and Americans. 
The Frenchman who hoots a bus full of 
tourist Americans probably thinks that 
all Americans have pockets crammed 
with money and live like kings. U. S. 
=gold appears to be the general 
continental fallacy. 

But do we, here, do any better? 
Try playing this game —get somebody 
to call out to you, one at a time, the 
names of various countries, and you 
answer at once with the first word that 
come into your head. See what 
happened to me — 

England — monocle. 
France — Madamoiselle. 
Germany — beer and sausage. 
Spain —bull fights. 
Sweden —skis. 
Switzerland —cheese. 
Ireland —traffic cop. 
Morocco —leather. 
Egypt — Cleopatra. 
India —elephant. 

China —chop suey. 
Hungary —moustache. 
Poland — Paderewski. 
Russia — whiskers. 

As the principal of the high school 
said to the assistant principal, “‘Ain’t 
we educated!’ 


Considering the fact that the big 
convention this year belongs to Los 
Angeles, we venture the statement that 
the question most wondered about by 
the largest number of bankers this 
summer is, “How far is Hollywood 
from Los Angeles?” 


Somebody with a flair for appealing 
to the well-known pee-pul might start 
a Common People’s Bank, and put on 
a maximum balance rule. No account 
accepted over $500! 


Some men practice, on their golf- 
scoring, methods that will later come 
in useful —say, about income tax return 
lime. 


The economic surveys say that the 
prices of basic commodities are con- 
stantly declining. Perhaps. But we 
haven’t noticed any downward tend- 
ency in liquor quotations. 


Achievement 


THE difference between a profession 

and a trade is that the first man 
has a diploma and the latter a Pierce- 
Arrow. —Items, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Dallas. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-fice 


ATWATER 
RADIO 


The value of being particular 


Visitors at the factory sometimes think we’re 
too particular. 

We are glad they think so. For unusual care 
in the plant relieves the customer from trouble 
) in the home; a deserved reputation for reliability 
is built that way. 

“Tt is not our fault that we sell most of this 
make,” a dealer told us. “The people take them 
away.” Atwater Kent Radio has a good name, 
fastened to the people’s minds with quality in 
engineering, quality in performance. 

We believe in being particular,and shall con- 


tinue to be, because we are in the radio business 
to stay. 


Atwater Kent ManuracturinG Co., 4811 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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“KARDEX 
SERVICE” 


MONTHLY mag- 
azine of business 
management meth- 
ods, reflecting the 
most constructive 
business thought. 
will be mailed to 
executives who re- 
quest it. 


THE BURROUGHS 


L. B. is ready to help you. Phone 
your local office or write today to 
Rand Kardex Service Corporation, 
761 Kardex Park, Tonawandc. 


RDEX 


Library Bureau 
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Costs Are Lower 


the Office that Uses 


Equipment and Service 


nen costs are a direct deduction from business profits. Your aim—your 
competitor's aim—the aim of every business is to bring overhead charges 


down to the lowest point. 


And overhead charges will come down when you use Library Bureau equipment, 


methods and service. 


For correspondence filing. L. B. Aristocrat 
Files have proved their low cost in exhaustive 
tests that show their extra quality and slower 

depreciation under most severe conditions. 


For economy in office space. L. B. 
5 Counter-hight and other cabinets 
can be arranged to save rent 
and provide the most ef- 
ficient office layout. 


For bookkeeping 
and special 
records. 
L.B. Card 
Ledgers 
andspecial 


record desks save clerical salaries. Even more, 
they bring the speed and accuracy that create 
revenue by improving business service. 


For all business filing and record keeping. 
L. B. filing systems give the surest accuracy 
to finding as well as filing. L. B. supplies— 
cards, guides and folders—prevent disorder 
and maintain the greatest economy. | 


L. B. Service completes the equipment. The 
L. B. field battalion of filing experts can give 
you a complete office system completely set 
up and in running order. Any office filing 
problem turned over to them is handed back 
to your own staff in actual operation, without 
bother or confusion. L. B. Service brings your 
equipment to life. 


Safe-Cabinet Globe-Wernicke 
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Thirty-eight 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Co. 
2743 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Send for our brochure which 
contains valuable intorma- 


tion on the design and con- 
struction of bank vaults. 


RivetGrip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


| dent from 1877 to 1885. 


| 


The Interest 


HE past of your bank—the men 
who established the institution, 
and the banking policies and ideals 


| which built the institution to success — 


_ strong characters, 
| leaving their im- 


the 


how are you preserving traditions for 


| the personnel of 1926? 


Charles H. Cheney, president of the 
First National Bank, of Boulder, 
Colorado, is a banker who has found 
interesting ways to preserve his in- 
stitution’s-past and make it a force for 
good in the present. ; 

The First National Bank holds one 
of the first seven charters now held by 
Colorado banking 
institutions. Lewis 
Cheney, father 
of Charles H. 
Cheney, founded 
the bank in 1877. 
Associated with 
the bank in the 
past have been 


press not only on the bank but on the 
community. Macky Auditorium, of 


| the University of Colorado, a mag- 


nificent building costing $300,000, was 
donated by A. J. Macky, for many 


| years prominent in the management of 


the bank, and for years its president. 
A mountain highway near Boulder in 
Rockies is named after J. P. 
Maxwell, chairman of the board, still 
living, recognized as one of northern 
Colorado’s first citizens. 

The First National Bank is now 
housed in a fine $200,000 building. 


_ When the old building was being torn 


down, Mr. Cheney couldn’t abandon 
the old cap stone. The corner of the 
old banking building had been given 
a face, and this cap stone had been 
here, carrying the name of the institution 
and the date of its founding. Mr. 


Cheney wasn’t satisfied until he had 


found a place in the new banking 


_ building for the stone. 


It is a part of the wall of the large 


_ assembly room in the basement of the 


bank. Below it, is a mantel—an 
attractive effect. The place is the rear 
of the assembly room. 

On the walls of this assembly room 
are hung three enlarged photographs 
of deceased presidents. There is Lewis 
Cheney, A. J. Macky, and W. H. 
Allison. The first of these was presi- 
Macky was 
president for two periods, the last, 1893 
to 1907. W. H. Allison was then 
president for a period of years. He 
was the father-in-law of Charles H. 
Cheney. 

The assembly room is used for 
meetings of employees, and for various 
public gatherings. It is used by 
Doherty Men’s Fraternity of the 
Public Service Company of Colorado, 
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ESTABLISHED 


& 1877. 


THE BURROUGHS 
in Traditions 
the American Legion, Community 
Hospital Association, Boulder County 
Tuberculosis Association, and many 
others. 

A giant scrapbook kept by the bank 
contains numerous photographs and 
newspaper clippings. Here is found a 
photograph of the old bank showing 
the building at which pioneer miners, 
mostly Chinamen, brought gold 
dust in their bottles. A. J. Macky 
was the “gold-dust man” of the bank 
for many years. Out of the bottle he 
would pour a little dust and remark to 
the Chinaman, 
“Seventeen Dol- 
lars,” or whatever 
happened to be a 
fair price. The 
Chinaman usually 
would demur, but 
end by accepting 
the offered price, 
when Macky 
would weigh the 
gold dust. Ata later stage, gold retorts 
were purchased by the bank as an 
everyday activity. 

Of late years, the number of news- 
paper clippings and photographs put 
into the big scrapbook has increased, 
as the value of the book has become 
apparent. 

Supplementing the big scrapbook, 
and going back to the very beginning 
of the bank, is the minute book, 
containing, besides records of meetings, 
many newspaper clippings and other 
“exhibits.” Published bank §state- 
ments going back to the earliest days 
are found here. “Emergency Cur- 
rency,”’ in the form of cashier’s checks, 
put out by the bank in 1907 when the 
banking system of the country was 
being subjected to tremendous stress, 
are preserved here, along with a big 
newspaper advertisement, of the same 
period, explaining the action of the 
Boulder bank. Incidentally, Boulder 
merchants, advertising to the effect 
that this bank paper was acceptable 
for merchandise, co-operated loyally 
and effectively with the banks at that 
time. 

Other banking statements cover the 
period 1898 to 1909, during which the 
First National Bank of Boulder was 
one of the very few in Colorado which 
did not pay interest on deposits. It 
was a period, incidentally, relates Mr. 
Cheney, during which the bank found 
it very easy to earn dividends. 

“In the old days,” he observed, “we 
were all in close personal contact with 
each other, president to the youngest 
employee. That contact was a won- 
derful thing — wonderful for the officers 
and wonderful for the rest of us. 

“We have grown large now, and 
such contact is an impossibility. There 

(Continued on page 40) 
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LLINOIS MERCHANTS 
Trust COMPANY 
CHICAGO a 


RG 


“The BANK behind theBooK” 


Finished in 


RED—BLUE—GREEN 


Brass Nameplates Etched also in Colors 
ALL BRASS—NON RUSTING 


Greatest Dime Savers of All! 


Stanton Dime Banks—also in colors—will 
keep your savings message constantly in the 
pockets of the men— in the purses of the women 
—in your community. 

They're small and handy—easily carried— 
and are brightly colored. The last word in dime 
banks, and a valuable advertising medium 
as well. The low cost permits wide and eco- 
nomical distribution. 


Let us tell you more also about these Dime 
COLORBANKS and our plan to help you 
build deposits. 


SIMPLY USE _THE COUPON 


STANTON HOME SAFE CO., 
64 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, send us samples, prices and further information on 
O Stanton COLORBANKS O Stanton Dime Banks 


We may be interested in approximately 


———— 


COLORBANKS 


working for you today! 


OLORS attract—they bring business! 
Let the constant appeal of these 
attractive banks in home or office stimu- 
late the savings appeal in your community, 
and aid in securing new accounts for 
your institution. 


Stanton COLORBANKS have demon- 
strated their effectiveness through suc- 
cessful use by banks large and small. 
Repeat orders tell the story. 


Let us show you how your bank can 
profit by using Stanton COLORBANKS. 
Simply mail the coupon below. 


STANTON 
DIME BANKS 
also finished in 
RED—BLUE—GREEN 


with beautifully etched 
nameplates 


ALL BRASS—NON RUSTING 


ATE. 


Trust 


Note—Window and lobby displays for the COLORBANKS are 
furnished FREE <ceith orders for 100 or more 


Stanton Home Safe Co. 
64 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 
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Forty 


They make 
osture 


correct 


low, are particularly 
adapted to office use. 
The Do/More line 
includes a chair for 
every use. 


the appearance of this 
Do/More equipt office with your 
own. Realize what correct posture means 
to the physical attitude of your employ- 
ees, as well as to their mental alertness. 


Do/More Health Chairs meet the de- 
mand for equipment which encourages 
greater individual capacity. They pro- 
vide support to the weakest part of the 
back—making correct posture comfort- 
able. They brace one up. \ 


Do/More Health Chairs are sold and 
serviced exclusively by seating special- 
ists. They are adjusted to the individual 
worker. Built from fine steel, durably 
finished, they outlast wooden furniture. 


You are interested in anything that will 
promote better health and greater pro- 
duction in your organization. Let us tell 
you more about Do/More Health Chairs. 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO., 
Dept. 510. 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Please send information 
on the relationship of 
seating to production. 


DO/MORE 


they Brace you up 


Name 


Address 


Number 50 Chair, il- | 
lustrated at the left, | 
and Number 10, be- | 
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(Continued from page 38) 


is a lack which, somehow, should be 
met. I believe in keeping before the 
bank organization to the greatest 
feasible extent the traditions, ideals, 
and accomplishments of the bank and 
its officers during the past. I believe 


it is a good influence.””’ The First 
National Bank started with capitaliza- 
tion of $50,000, and very moderate 
deposits. Its present capital is 
200,000. Deposits total $1,720,000. 
—John T. Bartlett. 


Service of the Travel Bureau 


By D. R. BRANHAM 


Hellman Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


ERVICE is the foundation upon 

which successful business enter- 
prises are erected; and _ service is 
the operating principle with which 
successful business enterprises are con- 
ducted. Any business organized to 
serve the public for profit must study 
ways and means of doing for patrons 
those things that add to the patrons’ 
well-being and comfort. The banker 
guards the purse; and nearly every 
human endeavor has some connection 
with the purse. The banker has always 
been the counsellor in financial matters; 
thus every activity in which the purse 
may be involved comes at some time 
or other under direct attention of the 
banker. 

The most important part of any 
proposed journey is financing. Financ- 
ing proposed tours and trips to all 
sections of the world leads the banker 
naturally into familiarizing himself 


_ with conditions in every country open 


to travelers. The person planning a 
trip abroad seeks information regard- 
ing the land of his destination as well 
as how to get there. The banker was 
the natural source of information 
regarding conditions abroad; he was 
forced to study and prepare to answer 
such questions for clients. 

Tourists form a substantial portion 
of Los Angeles population. The travel- 
ing germ is both contagious and in- 
fectious. With nearly 250,000 tourists 
and travelers always in Los Angeles, 
it follows as a matter of course that 
the germ would bite residents in 
sufficient number to add thousands to 
the total. The Hellman Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank was one of the 
first in the United States to add a 
travel bureau to its equipment for 
serving patrons. Supplying letters of 
credit and other essentials for financing 
travel led naturally to establishment of 


| a department equipped to supply such 


letters of credit and, in addition, to 
furnish not only information desired 
but every necessity of travel as well. 
Patrons of metropolitan banks have 
learned to trust absolutely in their 
banker. That such trust shall not be 
misplaced, the Hellman bank equipped 
itself to advise as to every necessity 
and also to supply all such necessities, 
thereby centering a source where the 
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traveler may find every want filled 
without the waste of time and annoy- 
ance caused by procuring tickets in 
one office, credits in another, passports 
in another, reservations in another 
and so on ad infinitum. 

That such service is valued by the 
public is shown by the fact that about 
400 persons have been served by the 
Hellman Bank Travel Bureau since 
February 1, this year. This bureau 
is conducted in connection with the 
American Express Service and under 
management of R. S. Creighton, an 
experienced travel bureau manager, 
who learned his duties as an employee 
of the express company. 

Travelers have been ticketed to 
every continent, and to nearly every 
country on the globe. It may be 
interesting to note that more tickets 
have been issued from Los Angeles 
to England than to any other foreign 
country, with France, Italy and 
Switzerland following in order named. 

A majority of the travelers from 
Los Angeles have planned to “see 
America first” with the Panama Canal 
zone and Alaska leading. Parties are 
being made up for round-the-world 
cruises, and tours are arranged for 
individuals or parties of any number. 

The Hellman Bank Travel Bureau is 
equipped to furnish the public with all 
information pertaining to travel with- 
out extra cost to the patron. Reser- 
vations are procured on all steamship 
lines. The best obtainable hotel reser- 
vations are secured in advance and 
coupons given travelers entitling them 
to the rooms specified. Special attention 
is given families planning vacations 
at mountain or seaside resorts. 
Reservations obtained by the bank’s 
bureau include sleeping cars, parlor 
cars, railroad tickets, sight-seeing buses, 
and even reservations for airplane 
trips where airships are operated. 

Accident policies are issued covering 
personal effects, baggage and injuries. 
Complete information is furnished and 
assistance given in obtaining passports 
and visas. Letters of credit, drafts 
or other forms of money are provided 
for each country to be visited. Ar- 
rangements made through the 
world-wide connections of the 
American Express Company provide 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The Gurtis Chemical Corporation 


“WITH CURRENT RATE OF ON NEW YORK 


THE CURTIS CHEMICAL CORPORAT 


“BY 


lee 


AMMERMILL SAFETY PAPER is not only sensitized on 
the surface but a watermark “Hammermill Safety” is put 
in the sheet itself. This gives double protection to the check, 
particularly in case the entire surface design is removed— a not 

uncommon device in fraudulently altering a check. 
Hammermill produces the pulp, makes the pulp into paper 
and then sensitizes that paper to produce Hammermill Safety. 
All this work is done in one mill under one control. The result 
is superior quality, a strictly standardized high grade Safety paper. 

We will be glad to send you samples of 
Hammermill Safety Paper. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Allisteel Safes 


OU can insure many 

things—but the best in- 
surance will never replace 
your business records. 


GF Allsteel Safes, tested and 
approved bytheUnderwriters’ 
Laboratories, have brought 
their contents, uninjured, 
through countless severe fires. 
The Allsteel mark on office 
equipment is your guarantee 
of permanent satisfaction.. 


Write for a copy of the GF 
book: “‘Safeguarding the 
Vital Records of Business.”* 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


—— Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead — — 

Tue Genera Fireproorine Co., Younastown, 
Please send me without obligation a copy of your 

| book “Safeguarding the Vital Records of Business.” 


| 
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for uniformed interpreters to meet 
tourists at all of the principal cities 
of the world. 

Residents of Los Angeles who wish 
to tour the world, visit San Francisco 
or take a trolley ride up Mount Lowe, 
can telephone the Hellman Travel 
Bureau, state where they wish to go, 
how long they expect to stay in any 
one place, and the class of service 
wanted; the bureau will handle every 
detail and furnish every necessity, 
assuring fullest comfort and con- 


London's Club 


OR several years the bank men of 

London, both officials and others, 
have felt the need of a club where 
social arrangements might be centered, 
appointments kept, visitors entertained, 
and all the usual functions of a modern 
city club carried on. The _ great 
difficulty was the problem of finding 
premises in a suitable district and on a 
scale suitable to house a club with a 
membership as large as such a club 
would inevitably become. 

This difficulty has now been over- 
come and the club organized. It is 
known as the Banks Club of London 
and quarters have been secured in the 
First Avenue Hotel, High Holborn, 
London. The location is a most 
excellent one, being close to the bank- 
ing and financial district and yet 
directly accessible to the hotel and 
theatrical center in the West End. 
The club will have lounges, dining 
rooms, ladies’ rooms, library, card 


, rooms and all the other facilities usual 
| in first-class clubs. 


A large number of 
bedrooms in the hotel have been set 
aside for club members and _ their 
families, so that the club becomes in 
effect a complete London center for 
members who live outside of London 
or England. 

The dining room of the club will be 
supplied direct from the hotel kitchen, 
the chef of which has been secured 
from the Ritz Hotel in Paris. Mem- 
bership is open to bank men through- 
out the world, with a_ particular 
invitation to bank men in the United 
States and the British Empire. The 
question as to what constitutes a bank 
man is rather strictly drawn, in 
accordance with British practice; mem- 
bers or employees of stock exchange 
houses are not eligible. 

The present indication is thal a 
membership of at least 10,000 will be 
secured and it is planned to proceed 
with the future erection of a club house 
on the general lines of the Royal 
Automobile Club in London. It is 
also planned to begin the assembling 
of a financial library which shall be 
the best in Europe. Such libraries 


venience for the trip. This service is 
furnished by the Hellman Bank, and 
by most other banks with established 
travel bureaus, without extra cost to 
the traveler. In fact, it often is 
cheaper to have the bureau arrange 
the trip, as advantage can be taken 
of excursion rates and other methods 
of reducing cost with which the 
public is not familiar but which it 
is the business of the bureau to know. 
The bank’s returns from the bureau 
are in satisfied patrons. 


tor Bank Men 


are greatly lacking in London at 
present and their importance is so 
well realized that one prominent banker 
has promised to head a library fund 
with a subscription of £1,000 whenever 
the club starts this activity. 

Although women have played an 
important part in British banks ever 
since the first war years, the question 
of admitting them as members of the 
club proved too much for the con- 
servative British bankers and they 
will accordingly not be invited to 
join, although excellent plans for their 
accommodation as guests are being 
arranged and two ladies’ nights each 
week are part of the club program as 
now planned. 

It is expected that the club premises 
will be ready for occupancy not later 
than September 30. No entrance fee is 
charged and the annual dues have been 
fixed at £2 2s. Many of the leading 
directors and high officials of the big 
British banks have already joined and 
a cordial invitation to all American 
bank men has been extended. In- 
quiries may be directed to the Secretary, 
Banks Club, First Avenue Hotel, 
High Holborn, W.C.I., London. 

—Frank Plachy, Jr. 


Service Charges 


HOSE bankers who are not in favor 

of “service charges” can very quickly 
satisfy themselves that the idea is not 
a new one if they will keep their eyes 
open while attending their state con- 
ventions. 

When George finishes dusting off 
your clothes before you get off the 
train; when the taxi driver delivers 
you at your hotel; when the bell hop 
asks that stereotyped question, “‘Is 
there anything else?’’; when you ask 


for more ice water; when the waiter - 


returns to you with the $1.85 change 
to a $10.00 bill; when the head bell 
hop refers you to 1926 model drug 
store; when any of these crucial mo- 
ments arise, try, if you dare, to gel 
out of a service charge —Central 
Western Banker. 
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: At the Great Ports of the World— 
At the Railway Stations of Foreign Cities — 
Where assistance is needed most— 
is 
n The troubled traveler will always find— . 
: The Helpful Hand of a Great Service |” 
é It is doubtful if there is another personality, in all the world, so well 
| known to travelers, so welcome to travelers in trouble, as these uni- 
‘ formed men of the American Express Company. Their fame is inter- 
national. Familiar with the details of foreign customs, of dominating 
7 influence everywhere, their presence is a guarantee of intelligent, 
y courteous assistance—endless in its variety, constant and efficient— : 
wherever and whenever assistance is needed. 
\- Banks everywhere, appreciating the value of this Service, assure it to 
7 their traveling patrons to the fullest extent when they sell them : 
e American Express Travelers Cheques. The protection which these 
. Cheques give the traveler against the loss or theft of his funds—and ; 
4 that they are spendable and acceptable everywhere—are well estab- 
k lished facts. Safe Money plus Timely Service are assured through 
T AMERICAN Express TRAVELERS CHEQUES . 
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The modern 
check is the 
self-protecting 
check 


This is the day 
of time-locked 
vaults, automatic 
safety devices—and 
self-protecting 
checks. 

More and more 
banks all the time 
arefurnishingtheir 
depositors with 
checkson National 
Safety Paper—the 
self-protecting 
checks. 

In addition to 
preventing check- 
fraud, these checks 
have unusually 
good writing quali- 
ties, and a surface 
which will take 
the finest kind of 
lithography. 

Ask your lithog- 
rapher. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 


Son, Lid., Toronto 
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The ‘‘Double-Barreled’’ Bank 


HE fact that the State of Texas 

joins the disturbed republic of 
Mexico, is responsible for a custom of 
the Texas banks under which they 
carry two classes of accounts, one for 
the deposit and loan of American 
money, and the other dealing with 
Mexican funds. ; 

When an American came in with 
American money it was entered in the 
American account, and, when he 
checked it out, it was paid in American 
funds, as a matter of course. 

On the other hand, when a successful 
or unsuccessful Mexican revolutionist 
got across the border with Mexican 
funds, he deposited those funds in the 
Mexican department of an American 
bank, and was paid in Mexican money. 

After this custom was established, a 
Mexican woman, who, it was shown, 
had full knowledge of the custom, got 
across the border with a good reputation 
and $16,000 which she deposited in 
the Mexican department of an American 
bank at Loreda, the certificate stating 
that “Parfiria G. DeBareda has de- 
posited in this bank 16,000 Mexican 
dollars payable to the order of herself 
in current funds,” and the word 
“Mexican” was printed on the certif- 
icate in red ink. 

When the fair depositor attempted 
to cash her certificate, the bank 
tendered her $10,000 in Mexican funds, 
which she promptly refused to accept. 

“T want American money at the 
rate of one American dollar for every 
two dollars of Mexican money which 
I deposit,”’ Parfiria said. 

“No, it is our established custom to 
pay only in Mexican money,” the 
teller assured her. 

“But the certificate says it’s payable 
in ‘current funds,’ and Mexican funds 
are not current in the United States.” 

“Yes, but the certificate also has the 
word Mexican stamped on it in red 
ink.” 

“Then you won’t pay in American 
money?” 

“We will not,” the teller answered. 

“Then take Mexican silver.” 

The teller also refused to comply 
with this request and Parfiria sued the 
bank in the Texas Courts and the 
recent decision of the Texas Com- 
mission of Appeals is found in 252 
Southwestern Reporter, 1038, where 
the court ruled that the depositor was 
bound by the bank’s custom of which 
it was proved that she had knowledge, 
and that the bank was justified in 
paying in Mexican paper. 

“The Mexican business of the bank 
was conducted as though it were a 
bank doing business across the river 
in the territory of the Republic of 
Mexico. This course of business was 
born of the necessity of the times and 
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at 


of their location. Anyone in the least 
degree familiar with the trend of 
events in the last twenty or thirty 
years knows that our state has been 
flooded along the border with refugees 
from Mexico, driven out by hostile 
political influences. These people flee- 
ing from their enemies brought with 
them, not only such personal property 
as they could transport but such 
money of their country as they were 
possessed of. When they crossed the 
river they naturally turned to the 
American banks for the deposit of 
such funds. Under these conditions it 
was not only reasonable, but it became 
absolutely necessary, for the banks on 
this side of the Rio Grande River to 
provide a method of protecting their 
business. It appears to us that they 
adopted a reasonable method of so 
protecting themselves and at the same 
time providing a place of deposit for 
the Mexican funds of their customers,” 
said the court. “As stated, Mrs. 
Bareda knew of this custom: She 
accepted the certificate of deposit 
payable in Mexican money; she ac- 
cepted Mexican bank bills in the 
payment of that part of the principal 
paid her and in payment of interest on 
her various certificates for quite a 
number of years. We cannot conceive, 
therefore, that there was ever any 
liability on the part of the bank to pay 
her in American money at the rate of 
one dollar for every two of Mexican 
money, or that the contract of deposit 
was to be met by the payment of 
Mexican silver, and we think that the 
evidence clearly upholds the Court of 
Civil Appeals in their holding that she 
was to be paid in Mexican bank bills, as 
was customary at that time and since.” 

—M. L. Hayward. 


A Crushing Rebuke 


SMITH opened a bank account for 

his wife. A few months afterward 
one of the cashiers of the bank —Jones 
by name —met Smith and said: 

“Would you please tell your wife 
that her account is overdrawn?” 

The news was duly passed to Mrs. 
Smith and was received with a casual 
and rather cold, “Oh, is it?” Next 
morning she handed her husband a 
sealed envelope addressed to Jones, 
requesting him to deliver it. The 
manager, having opened the letter, 
remarked: 

“Perhaps you would like to see what 
your wife says?’ and handed the con- 
tents of the envelope to Smith. It was 
a half sheet of note paper, on which 
was written in large letters, heavily 
underlined: “S n e a k.” —Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


. Photographic illustration 
“one”, above, demonstrates 
that a-window half shaded is 
but little better than a window 
with no shade at all. 


Forty-five 


this Glare~ 


. The diagram and photo- 
graphic illustration “two”, 


below, demonstrates how effec- 
Western Venetian Blinds. 


tively daylight is controlled by 


NEW YORK 


for your eye is more sensitive than a photographic lens. 


IRECT rays of sunlight cause glare 

—light of harmful intensity, injur- 
ious to eyesight, annoying, and destruc- 
tive to human efficiency. 


. . . Note in illustration “one” how dis- 
tinctly the camera has recorded glare 
caused by direct rays of sunlight. Think 
how injurious is the effect of such intense _ 
light on the sensitive retina of the eye. 
No wonder office workers subjected to 
such trying conditions tire easily, suffer 
from eyestrain and nervous headaches: 
no wonder they are only 75% efficient. 


.. . The ideal light is daylight without 
glare — soft, subdued, restful. And 
this ideal light is provided by Western 
Uenetian Blinds. 


. . . Note in illustration “two” how day- 
light is controlled. Glare is eliminated 
and soft, restful daylight is evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the room. This 
perfect control and distribution of day- 
light is accomplished by an ingenious 
arrangement of adjustable slats. Direé 
light rays are reflected to the ceiling where _ 
they are again reflected and diffused. 
No other window equipment will so 
effectively control the intensity and dis- 
tribution of daylight. 


. . . Just compare the two photographic 
illustrations again. The value of con- 
trolled daylight is so apparent that the 
intrinsic value of (Western Uenetian 
Blinds is at once demonstrated. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 

CHICAGO 
BIRMINGHAM 
KANSAS CITY 


Factory and General Offices: 


Texas Agents. Two Republics Sales 


Discover other important service features of this 


modern «indow equipment. 


Mail coupon now for free book 
“Daylight Control Plus Ventilation.” 


Western Venetian Blinds 
MORE LIGHT~MOREAIR~LESS GLARE 


WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
NEW ORLEANS 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Service, Houston, San Antonio, Dallas 


Western Venetian Blind Company 

Dept.C-10, 2700 Long Beach Ave,, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Without cbhgation on my part, please send me a 

copy of your free book “Duyhght Control Plus Ventilation.” 
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Winter Motoring 
Troubles Banished 


Delayed start 
mornings, miss- 
ing, spitting, 
jerking, all the 
annoyances of a 
>= cold engine can 
easily be elimi- 
= nated by merely 
~ keeping your 
garage warm. 


And besides all the annoyance and inconvenience 
there’sa tremendous saving—oil dilution, increased 
gas consumption, scored cylinders, overloaded 
battery, ruined finish—all are avoided. 


MCIENHFIC 
Safety Garage Heater 


completely solves the problem of warming gar- 
ages safely, conveniently and economically. It 
ventilates the garage, keeps it dry, gives even 
circulation of warmth, has 
no water to freeze, requires 
no care or attention, can 
cause no dirt or trouble, 
and occupies no needed 


space. 
Free Booklet 
A postal brings our 


booklet, Motor- 
ing” which tells about the 
Seientific Garage Heater 
and gives valuable hints 
that save time and money 
in winter. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Financing the Films 


(Continued from page 24) 


them is their intinilely careful and 
deliberate production to insure the 
best possible quality. On the other 
hand, there have been spectacles made 
at great expense, with the highest 
technical skill; fabulous numbers of 


actors, and scenes of stupendous 


character, 


which somehow have not 
fulfilled expectations. 

Some speculative risk is inherent 
in the movies. 

Therefore the problem from the 
banker’s viewpoint is to get security, 
and a self-liquidating proposition in 


‘the form of a first-charge upon the 


returns when the time comes for the 
harvest to begin. 

It is of course impossible to make 
general statements that will be true 
in every case, but it is not far from the 
facts to say that the problem has been 
met in two ways: one by open lines of 
credit direct to the most solvent and 
responsible producers, and the other 
through finance companies who do the 


actual loaning, advancing money as 


| distributors, 


Young or Older Men 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


SPARE OR FULL TIME 


How Merchants Can Save 
the Hire of a Bookkeeper 


In every town there are merchants who 
have bookkeeping problems. To them 
you can sell with ease the MARTIN 
BAER Simplified Accounting System, 
which enables them to keep an accurate 


bookkeeper. 


books for the accounts of an entire year. 
Endorsed by experts as the best of the 
many simplified bookkeeping systems on 
the market. 


representatives. 
FREE 


Income Tax Service 


You not only sell this system, but you 
also offer the ABSOLUTELY FREE 
SERVICE FOR A YEAR of Martin Baer 
& Co., New York accountants. This 
service includes advice to all subscribers 
to the System on INCOME TAX 


tions relating to their books that may 
arise during the year, thus actually 
saving the expense of a bookkeeper or 
accountant. 

Write us now for representation for this 
service in your territory and make big 
earnings. Address Dept. F-10. 


MARTIN BAER SYSTEM 
152 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


matters, as well as answers to any ques- | 


ducers 


set of books without employing a | 


This system includes a complete set of | 


Offered at a nominal cost | 
with an unusually liberal commission to | 


films are made, and having a general 
lien upon the picture as it passes to the 
by which they obtain 
reimbursement of their advances. 

HE big corporations are strong 

financially, and they can obtain with- 
out much difficulty open lines of credit, 
both locally and in the large money 
centers in the East. Not only do they 
have substantial reserves to meet 
possible reverses, but they own a most 


| diversified list of properties, including 


theaters in many cities, so that from 
the banking viewpoint they are not in 
the same class with the smaller pro- 
who might not be able to 
overcome adverse conditions as they 
arise. With the large corporations, 
the relationship is similar to other 
large-scale financing, the principles of 
which are well understood. 

It is the-second method of financing, 
through the intermediary finance com- 
pany, which is_ possibly of more 
general interest. In many respects 
it is similar to that of financial install- 
ment selling. For example, a bank 
could not extend credit to each one of 


_a thousand purchasers of automobiles. 


| 


It would involve a collection problem, 
and the task of repossessions and sales 
where delinquencies occurred, so that 
banks could not undertake such loan- 
ing. However, when the finance com- 
pany can take the automobile paper, 
make the collections, attend to 
repossessions where necessary and pool 
the risks, then it is quite in order for 
the bank to advance a_ reasonable 
percentage of the whole obligation. 
In a similar way the finance company 
which specializes in films operates 
upon a _ sufficiently broad basis to 
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spread out its speculative risks and its 
overhead, and their bank borrowings 
are, of course, only a proportion of 
the amounts actually loaned on the 
pictures. In this way bank money 
finds its way to a position of usefulness 
in the motion picture industry, while 
at the same time the banks are 
protected. 

The method used by the finance 
company is similar to that of paying 
a contractor as the work on a building 
progresses. The producer of a film 
draws a portion of the money at each 
stage of his production. 

The first step is the drafting of the 
project. The producer has bought a 
story, and his continuity writers have 
trimmed it to suit the specialized 
requirements of the screen in general. 
and of the producer’s own stars and 
studios in particular. The plans are 
made in detail with suggested casts. 
and estimates of the cost of properties 
and sets for the various scenes. In 
fact the proposition is a definite and 
concrete plan which is the basis for the 
contract. 

An interesting point is that pictures 
are often sold before they are made. 
Distributors’ contracts to take the 
picture when delivered are then made 
collateral to the notes of the producer 
himself. In a sense the whole trans- 
action is often a discounting of the 
future obligation of the distributors. 

The actual terms of the loan will 


vary, of course, in each individual 
‘ase. A producer of known ability and 


responsibility may obtain 100 per cent 
of the estimated cost of his picture. 
On the other hand one of less re- 
sponsibilily, perhaps operating in rented 
studios, and not having a very strong 
financial backing, may be required to 
furnish collateral or provide a sub- 
stantial share of the cost himself. 


NCE the contract is made, the 

production work starts, and each 
week the producer presents his vouchers 
to show the amount expended upon the 
film, and draws a proportionate amount 
of his loan. Sometimes a lump sum 
is paid down at the signing of the 
contract for preliminary expenses and 
then the balance as the work proceeds. 
Terms vary, but the general principle 
is that the finance company holds 
control of the funds except actually as 
used in production. 

When viewing pictures we are all of 
us apt to think of the work of the 
studio proceeding in the same order 
as that of the finished picture. This 
is not the case, however. A dozen 
scenes may be in production at once, 
and the opening scene may be in fact 
the very last one made. The work of 
building sets, furnishing them, shooting 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the scenes, and so on, goes ahead 


simultaneously, according to the plans | 


outlined in the original project. There 
is need of management of a high-class 
order if the various elements are to 
co-operate harmoniously. 


HE laboratories are busy developing 

the films as exposed, because sets 
cannot be demolished as long as there 
is the possibility that “relakes’’ may be 
required. As the work proceeds a 
great amount of film is produced, often 
ten or twelve times as much as will be 
ultimately needed. The average film 
of 6,000 feet will perhaps be cut from 
70,000 or even 100,000 feet of film. 

In the cutting rooms are some of the 
most important and critical stages of 
the entire process—for here must be 
made the actual film, with its titles 
and arrangement, which will appear 
before the public. In due time this is 
done and a finished negative is pro- 
duced. 

Pictures have only a brief life. The 
usual estimate is that 50 per cent of 
their value is gone in ninety days, 85 
per cent in a year and 100 per cent in 
two years. ‘Therefore, it is essential 
that reimbursement should come out 
of the first proceeds of a_ picture. 

In actual practice, the negative is as- 
signed to the lenders, as well as the 
contracts with distributors, where con- 
tracts have been made. Very seldom 
does a picture fail to pay out its actual 
production cost—at any rate among 
the moderate price program pictures 
which form the bulk of production. 
Of course, if a picture should so fail, 
the producer would still have to make 
good his note, so that the plan proves 
a success in practice. 


Collection Speaks for the 


Bank 


(Continued from page 9) 


while information to that effect should 
be supplied at first hand, it comes in a 
roundabout way, entailing much tele- 
phone conversation and exchange of 
correspondence. 

Realtors must be consulted. When 
their records are not available, recourse 
might be had to the books of the 
county recorder, sometimes with the 
aid of an abstractor. And while an 
actual outlay of money is not absorbed 
as a legitimate expense for the bank to 
assume, the time expended is some- 
times worth more than the money, of 
which no mention is ever made. 

Undoubtedly these things are part 
of the program the progressive banker 
has in mind when inviting new busi- 
ness on the strength of promises of 
unexcelled service, and while the 


promise is thus fulfilled, too much | 


stress cannot be laid on the importance 
of “following-up” by practical adver- 
ising at literally “‘nothing per line.” 
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Aurora National Bank Building, Aurora, Tlinois 


S IRTUALLY all of our buildings are developed under our 

\ PRELIMINARY SERVICE CONTRACT under which we 

submit a series of sketches, analyses and cost estimates 

covering one or more types of buildings which seem best suited to 

the site to be improved; such preliminary employment entailing 

no obligation on the part of the client other than a.very nominal 
a. fee covering our costs. 

NG Full particulars with a typical actual submission under one of 

the preliminary service contracts as above described gladly 
furnished upon request. 


Design, Engineering Service 
Construction Management by 


_ WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Se Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


Our CHRISTMAS MONEY ENVELOPES 
Highest ie Are Used by the 
Quality Best Banks 
Many SAMPLES ON 
Designs REQUEST 


CUT OUT 


COIN CuT OuT 


ARTHUR VON SENDEN COMPAN Y, 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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lier 


sound sleep to wonder if your office is menaced? And 

do you think of those important business records—im- 
possible to replace—carelessly filed or inadequately protected 
from the flames by obsolete equipment? 


= the grim call of fire at night ever awaken you from a 


Good business sense demands adequate, complete protection 
—always—against fire. No speculation can be permitted to 
exist as to the safety of vital books—records of sales, pur- 
chases, orders, etc. And there is only one way to make sure— 


1. See that the Underwriters’ Laboratories have cer- 
tified your Safe as having passed the Heat En- 
durance Test—the Explosion Test—and the 30- 

foot Drop Test. 


2. See that your Safe will permanently retain its 
f fire-resisting qualities; that it will not only pass 
the Underwriters’ tests today, but fifty years hence. 


- But most safes look alike. How can you be sure of this per- 
l manent protection? Only by purchasing from a company 
I whose standing in the field is unquestioned —whose safes, old 


and new, have proved their heat-resisting properties. 


Art 


STEEL Office 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
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business records 


Wg 
( 
In every instance ART METAL SAFES have passed the rigid : 
tests of the Underwriters’ Laboratories with flying colors, their aMesta— 5 
contents in perfect shape. In the Heat Endurance Test the e 


safe first burns for four hours at a temperature reaching 2000 Bio 
degrees and then bakes for 20 hours more in the heat-saturated 
furnace.. In the Heat and Drop Test the safe, after an hour at oa 
1700 degrees, is dropped 30 feet upon a pavement below. 


“Mono-Dry” Insulation is used in ART METAL SAFES. This 
“Dry Moisture” Insulation has unique properties, becoming 
most effective when subjected to intense heat, and retaining 
its resistive qualities 100% during the lifetime of the safe. 


The ART METAL SAFE is an office necessity, as convenient 
as a filing cabinet, the interior made up of ART METAL Steel 
Filing devices arranged to suit your convenience. 


ART METAL Mono-Dry Insulated Safes carry the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Labels—Class A T-20, and Class B T-20. Ten styles. 


Send today for the ART METAL Safe Catalog, an answer to 
every risk surrounding your records. Use the Coupon. 


OF 
ASS 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Equipment, Safes and Files 
( JAMESTOWN, NEWYORK} 
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wonderfully hard but there is always 
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THE BURROUGHS ren 
Left It to Smith in Hungary Bost 
(Continued from page 7) the 
elaboration of a technical scheme of more politics than business in govern- 1. 
| reconstruction, and even its unanimous ment and there is more politics than 2. 
_ acceptance by international experts, business about government officials. + 
was the least part of the task and the Governments, you know, live by spend- ment 
most rapidly accomplished. Political ing; they keep the support of the 4. 
conditions between the seven countries _ political organism by spending and they loan 
qi j directly participating in the scheme make themselves popular by spending. 5. 
bet had to be such as to involve an active It isn’t easy to make a government Leas 
and positive desire to restore Hungary stop spending. They don’t get ahead In 
The “Dandy” and place her finances and economic inthat way. But the Hungarians have exec 
A Pencil Sharpener of the Highest Type life on a sound basis. T his in turn been wonderful. We cut out a good incic 
involved the settlement inafew months deal of the politics and substituted «a men 
The automatic feed saves | of intricate disputes in which all bit of business and their determination tion: 
20% of your pencil bill. _ attempt at agreement throughout years to win out, once the road was cleared, bors 
| of negotiation had failed. The exact has done the rest.” rega 
Wuynot use a “QUALITY” Pencil | assessment. of reparation and other At the time he said that, Mr. Smith part 
Sharpener? The “Dandy” is | Treaty claims for a period of twenty had cleared all the hurdles that beset chai 
automatic—absolutely assures a | Years, towards which again no sub- his path and the highest one was the | and 
“perfect point”Sharpensallsizes | stantial progress had been made in four _ probability of unpopularity for the man req 
of pencils or crayons—solid tool | Ye2"s of study and discussion, was who would not only insist on economy mer 
steel cutters — adjuster for fine, | | equally necessary. In addition, nego- but would and could compel it. Suppose cou: 
medium or blunt points — feeds _tiations with eight countries were we look at Smith’s instructions. | N 
itself. needed to secure the postponement of — fror 
initiiasiines aia. | the prior liens of the Relief Bonds. And, HE main principles of the reform has 
of the Giant—$1.50 ae lastly, the scheme required to be scheme,” says the League, “having for 
APSCO Line yee eee a | worked out into the intricate detail of | been defined in the protocols signed by not 
Good Dealers —$6.00 La budget and translated into the form _ the seven countries specially interested pro 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. | of Hungarian legislation. For negotia- and a detailed program having been arr 
Chicago, Illinois _. | | so important in their results, so elaborated by a committee of the inter- ora 
; The “Chicago” intricate in their character, so involved national experts (the members of the of 1 
a: si scien with the separate policies and interests Financial Committee), the execution is anc 
. of so many countries, a period of six entrusted to a single officer of ‘disin- Qu 
: 1 Pencil Sharpener ; months was not excessive. terested’ nationality, acting in collab- the 
“It is indeed one of the most valuable oration with the Hungarian govern- me 
results—though an incidental one—_ ment. ent 
of the reconstruction scheme that it has “This officer, the Commissioner- cel 
Real | afforded an opportunity, an impetus General, is Mr. J. Smith, of Boston, in 
| and a limit of time for the settlement U.S. A. os 
P | se t | of many questions which had for years “He will take the protocols and the ro" 
Opu arl y amon | been troubling the relations of Hungary program of reform agreed between ro 
| with other countries.” Hungary and the League Delegation ou 
from MAI NE as his instructions. It will be his duty let 
: THs it appears that it took a long _ to see that they are duly executed and bu 
time and mucheffort topavetheway that stable budget equilibrium is M 
to FR ISCO | for the execution of the work that Mr. attained by June, 1926. He wiJl have ne 
: | J. Smith, of Boston, U.S. A., wastodo. in his hands the proceeds of the loan 
You will find the it is interesting to know what Mr. (the only source from which budget T 
- Smith himself said of his accomplish- deficits can be met during the reform 
ION ments. He gave most of the credit to period, as inflation will stop definitely al 
ONE OPERAT | the Hungarians and the remainder to’ with the creation of the new bank); fe 
ISTER | the League of Nations. This is the and he will make transfers from this “ 
NOTE REG | way he characterized his own part in fund conditional upon the due progress te 
SYSTEM it last winter: of reform. So long as progress is up to D 
| ‘The League made out the program — the program, his control will be general . 
in the more progressive Banking _ for the reconstruction of Hungary and in character. If it lags behind, the 
Institutions. the Hungarians themselves carried it control will extend to detailed criticism 
The reason for this great popu- out. Without their earnest and honest and demands in regard to details of 
larity over any other system of || ©0-operation I could have done nothing. expenditure and of the taxation system. 
this character is quickly realised - The League sent me to Budapest to see He will also have in his hands the 
when you receive a set of samples | that the League’s plan was strictly proceeds: of the assigned revenues, 
and one of our descriptive | | followed. I sat around in this big room which will pass first and directly into 
booklets. Write for them today. in the Finance Ministry Building and an account from which nothing can be 
No obligation. ‘ | watched what was being done. It was drawn except on his authorization. He 
_ simply the execution of a plan and it is will first withold from these revenues 
2 Your Bank needs this system. | agood plan. TheonlythingthatI have the payments due for the service of the 
me “NT TON , + owowprsc done is to restrain the officials when loan (with any margin as reserve that 
UNION laa they showed a disposition to beextrava- may be arranged) and hand over the 
_gant. They never intended to be balance only to the Hungarian Govern- 
LANCASTER, PA. extravagant and they have worked ment.” 


And this is what Mr. J. Smith, of 
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CLEARING HouSeE Fifty-one 
Boston, U.S. A., was given to do with | 


the co-operation of the Hungarian | 
Government: | 
1. Tostop inflation. 
2. To stabilize the crown. 
3. To participate in the establish- e 
ment of a Bank of Issue. <3 NewFxclusi 
4. To handle the reconstruction 
loan arranged for by the League. e Features 
5. To report to the Council of the 
League of Nations. 
In executing or supervising the OLD (AULT D 
execution of these things he had the we ” =i 
incidental task of seeing the establish- 
ment of (1) satisfactory political rela- 
tions between Hungary and her neigh- Diebold D aylight Auto- 
bors; (2) suitable arrangements with matic Locking Device 
regard to her external obligations, a poe 
particularly relief credits and treaty | Eliminates entirely, any possibility 
charges, and (3) economic restoration | Of the banker, his employees or 
and development of all the measures | Patrons being locked in the vault 
required to assist, in particular, com- | uring a daylight holdup. Diebold 


mercial agreements with neighboring is the only door providing adequate 
countries. protection for the banker against 

Mr. J. Smith arrived in Budapest this modern, prevalent method of Cross section of compressor bearing showing Dav- 
from Boston in May, 1924. He made | bank robbery. alata ealtail 


hasty arrangements with his partners : 
for the conduct of his law business when > ‘ 
notified of his assignment and sailed Diebold Thermatic 


| 
promptly. In anticipation of his | Locking Device 


arrival Hungarian officials made elab- 
orate preparations. A palatial suite | [his device renders all Diebold Vault 


of rooms in a leading hotel was engaged | Doors impregnable to attack by 
and an array of servants was ordered. , OXYz-acetylene torch or electric arc 
Quarters in the great royal palace on | A few seconds after the torch is 
the hill above the Danube were also , @PPlied, the Diebold Thermatic 
made ready. Mr. Smith arrived and | Locking Device operates jamming 
entered Budapest quietly. He can- the locking bolts beyond hope of 
celled the order for the suite of rooms ¢Mtrance. Com 
in the hotel and never went to see what | 

was awaiting his disposition in the | 


royal palace. He took an ordinary Diebold Electric Alarm Ti Titi 
room in a hotel, admonished the curi- | Grid 
ous Officials that economy, in capital | stand ai 
letters, was the watchword in Hungary | 4” intricate. network of sensitive 
but he accepted the offices in the | Wires built into the door enabling + xp seas a 
Ministry of Finance because he could | Diebold Doors to be connected to any 
not very well work elsewhere. _ standard electric alarm system 
é quickly and easily at a very decided 

HE anteroom of this office was | S2V!Ng to the bank. Being built into . esau ee 

about 35 by 60 feet and his private | the door.- Diebold Electric Alarm Arrangement of Alarm Grid. wires between ‘ne 
office was larger. The ceilings were 30 | Grid is proof against tampering. heavy steel plates of the door 
feet high and the equipment was | 
These three new, exclusive Diebold features represent 
portions inside a door where a liveried | the most outstanding improvements in vault door 
menial was always on duty. Not a_ construction in recent years. By means of these 
menial —not in Hungary. In Hungary | features the dangers of imprisonment in the vault are 
every government “employee, whine. | eliminated; the torch robbed of its power: the cost 
wings included, is a dignitary. At the | of electric alarm installation reduced. 


top of the palatial flight of stairs the | 


when weed Wx 6 we If you are planning to build or remodel, write for de- 


: scriptive ci ‘ lete details. 
Mr. J. Smith was passed into the charge | 


of another dignitary who divested the | 
visitor of coat and hat, passed him | 


along to a third who passed him into AE el 
the anteroom where there was some | IEBOLD AFE —_ CK 3,0. 
more of the same. Eventually Mr. | 


| CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS ST. PAUL OMAHA BOSTON 
Smith was reached and the visitor | DETROIT PITTSBURGH NEW YORK RICHMOND CHICAGO 
would first see the quiet twinkle in an 


eye which said: “I know what you have Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 
been through. Isn’t it funny?”’ Subse- | 


quently Mr. Smith might put just that | 
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in words with the explanation: “I have 
to do it, you know. It’s part of the 
game. These people wouldn’t know 
what to think if I didn’t subscribe to 
these formalities. It’s their way. And 
I don’t get used to this big room 
although I’ve been here nearly two 
years.” At this time Mr. Smith lived 
in an attractive small house on the old 
Buda side of the Danube. There was a 
small garden in front looking out over 
the great river and the beautiful bridges 
that lead to Pest on the other side. 

Arrived in Budapest Mr. Smith went 
to work. The news of his refusal of the 
quarters engaged for him spread rapidly. 
It was understood that he was a plain 
American cilizen, that he was present 
on business and that the business 
required all of his time and attention. 
Being in quest of economy he purposed 
to practice it and if everyone else 
would do the same, the progress would 
be much more rapid. 

Through the city, up and down the 
river and out into the country the 
message flew that an American named 
Smith had done something or other 
that was bringing order out of chaos 
and starting the country on the road 
to success. The said Smith expected 
everyone to help. He was a_ hard 
worker. He knew no hours for quitting 
and 9 a.m. was, he thought, a good 
time to begin the day’s work. That 
was an innovation in Budapest whose 
populace turns over about that time 
for another nap, begins to think about 
coffee and rolls an hour later and is 
always very much alive and awake 
at midnight. 


ERHAPS it was the novelty of it 

but here was a man who was putting 
an end to the political joy of spending, 
clamping the lid on pleasure, not only 
preaching economy but enforcing its 
practice, and yet winning his way into 
the hearts of the people who would 
normally resent deprivation and hate 
the cause of it. Within sixty days Mr. 
J. Smith, of Boston, U.S. A., had won 
the respect, love, esteem, admiration 
of all the Hungarians. He has it yet. 

In the instructions, quoted above, 
Mr. Smith —and Hungary —was given 
until June, 1926, to balance the 
budget. As an aid in that process he 
had $55,000,000, the proceeds of the 
international loan. The deficit at 
the end of a year had been set at 
$20,000,000 by the committee of inter- 
national experts. At the end of the 
first year Mr. Smith had a surplus of 
$15,000,000. Of the $55,000,000, two- 
thirds was in the bank untouched. 
Mr. Smith’s tenure was set at three 
years and provision was made for his 
reappointment for a similar term if 
three years were found too short a 
time. Needless to say, the financial 
world was astonished when the report 
of June, 1925, showed the tremendous 
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progress that had been made in 
Hungary. Word of the benevolent 
tyranny exercised by this American 
dictator went forth over the world. 
There was not much said about what 
he had done, except that it was good, 
but there was much talk of his arbi- 
trary power. He was said to be the 
real ruler of Hungary. He was called 
the uncrowned king, the financial 
czar. He was responsible only to the 
League of Nations and had more 
authority than the Reparations Com- 
mission. All very interesting but 
Mr. J. Smith remained, in fact, the 
quiet, reserved, modest lawyer from 
Boston who had a job to do and allowed 
nothing to interfere with the doing of it. 


OLLC WING his instructions to the 

letter, Mr. Smith first stopped the 
printing presses and thereby ended 
the inflation. By that time the 
inflation had gone pretty far. Next 
he saw that the Bank of Issue was 
established. There was no money in 
the treasury but, having tyrannical 
power, he had the government increase 
the taxes. There was a little murmur- 
ing from the people but not much. 
The first increase did not produce 
revenue enough so, the next month, 
there was another increase. 

It took time to accumulate a reserve 
for the bank that had been established. 
There were two ways to get a reserve. 
One was by transfer of funds from the 
loan to the bank and Mr. Smith did 
not like that way. It was too easy. 
The other was through a favorable 
balance of trade. It would take longer 
and it was a little more venturesome, 
that is to say, uncertain. But the 
Hungarians were at work and nature 
favored. The crops were the biggest 
in years. Mr. Smith is not what one 
would call garrulous. When asked 
how he got the money for the reserve 
of the bank, his reply was “out of the 
exchanges.” 

That is literally true but it leaves 
out very much —for instance, progress 
in better understanding with neighbor- 
ing countries, commercial arrangements 
and treaties, egging the Hungarians 
on until they developed the grim 
determination to win their way out, 
and the vast amount of patience, 
hard work, diplomatic skill that were 
necessary in the doing of it. 

It was, however, not until June, 
1925—a year before the time set in 
his instructions —that Mr. Smith was 
financially happy. It was in that 
month that the new bank showed 
gold and foreign exchange reserves of 
$125,000,000, or 23 per cent of the 
note issue outstanding. The ratio of 
reserves to notes increased steadily. 
In six months more, it was 40 per cent 
and for a long time it has been at a 
stable and satisfactory level. 

With the attainment of a gold basis 
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#. | the crown came to stabilization but it a me 
| remained unchanged for nearly a year | State 
_ before Mr. Smith began to plan for a poet 
currency. Before he did that he 
began to cut the tax levy. That was anil 
possible when the bank had its reserve pon 
at 25 per cent and the crown ceased Mr 
to fluctuate. At this time also he wel 
could give more effective attention to 
_ the economic side of the whole busi- a 
ness. The unused portion of the loan Smit 
| was turned to the improvement of the little 
| railroads and for irrigation projects me 
_ and other works which would enhance te 
VEN in a land accustomed to tremendous As bank reserves increased and nny 
business developments, the story of the taxes decreased without unbalancing Mr 
growth of the telephone readslike a fairy tale. the budget, the people were heartened. ; Th 
Business . A slipshod 
Where only fifty years ago a single message _— became better. lip ny 
; government became a business organ- | 
was heard over a single telephone, today fur 
. ization and was an example to indi- Pri 
there are more than 73,000,000 daily con- | the 
: k of , viduals. There was no mistaking the pe: 
. versations over a network of 54,000,000 _ fact that the united efforts of a people, cla 
ye miles of wire, connecting over 17,000,000 competently led and directed, can the 
et, telephones. accomplish wonders. plie 
In the brief span of a half century, the first boo 
telephone has developed into a national | Am 
industry is dominant and the country 
cannot produce enough to feed itself. 
a The Bell System alone requires a personnel | Hungary is agricultural and can pro- | py, 
3 of 300,000 people, and uses plant facilities duce more than enough to feed itself. 5 4, 
te costing over $2,600,000,000. Austria has been restored financially | rep 
id but not economically. Hungary has 
if ‘ vice underlie Dell oystem securities. that was fairly under way, she restored pel 
The dividend vase of the sock of A.T. & T.— parent _ herself economically. This is not to 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This invesement say that Hungary is prosperous or 
bg a stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good d a d <i - itv. She 0 
ea return. Write for booklet, ‘Some Financial Facts.”’ estined to continuous prosperity. She of 
ae: _ has many problems but so far as good pie 
financial management and the estab- pi 
A lishment of popular confidence can 
| BELL TELEPHONE operate, she is on the road to pros | fy 
Sa _ perity and whatever else is done must sin 
1 Maes SE( i IRI I IES ( O Ihe be done by the people and the govern- “i 
‘ ment they choose. leg 
x D.F. Houston, President Sn 
195 Broadway NEW YORK HIE practical accomplishments of es 
“The People’s Jeremiah Smith, following the plan na 
Messenger” adopted and carrying out in- th 
_ structions given him, might have been th 
l Salesmen apg | performed by anyone of a large number riz 
AUG 281917 3 43PM ||| 'of men available. But his psycho- th 
(Facsimile Imprint | Pictorial News Service to intease sivings aecounts | logical accomplishments could hardly 
KASTENS mission advanced on be duplicated. He stirred the imagi- 
| income, part or full time, certain. nation of an imaginative people. By | 
TIME ILLUSTRATED CURRENT NEWS | forcing them to have confidence 
STAMP New Haven, Conn. him he brought them to having | + 
| —— confidence in themselves. He showed St 
errors. This is al] | Wan them that business is vastly more a 
time stamp built for | +4 
long service and |] | important than politics, that thrift 
economy, smooth. |f | ic ‘ 
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Catalog? Yes, an were secured easily by an Ohio bank, who used Last June Mr. Smith, believing his r 
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| waste circulation. | 
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Marshall Building Cleveland | | 
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Aml assador, Judge Brentano, read 
a message from the Department of 
State expressing gratification that an 
American had been helpful to Hungary 
in her time of need. Premier Bethlen 
said complimentary things that may 
have been embarrassing to the modest 
Mr. Smith, promising that Hungary 
would never forget the wonderful 
work and would always hold fondly 
in her memory the name of Mr. J. 
Smith, of Boston, U. S. A. And, a 
little later, the Prime Minister offered 
to Mr. Smith the check for $100,000, 
lwo year’s salary, to the League 
official who had acted so effectively 
as Hungary’s financial adviser. And 
Mr. Smith returned the check, saying, | 
“The only compensation I desire for 
my work is the appreciation of the 
Ilungarian people.” And when the 
Prime Minister insisted that the funds 
could not be returned, Mr. Smith 
said: “Give it to charity.” Again 
the Minister insisted. “Then,” re- 
plied Mr. Smith, “re-enter it on your 
books as a gift from the people of 
America to the people of Hungary.” 

But Hungary is a kingdom. The 
llungarians love pomp and pageantry. 
The Prime Minister wished to give 
Mr. Smith a decoration. “If you do,” 
replied Mr. Smith, “I shall never 
forgive you. Your friendship and 
gratitude are more precious to me than 
any decoration.” 

So Mr. J. Smith, of Boston, U.S. A., 
Commnissioner-General .of the League 
of Nations in Hungary, received no 


reward, no decoration and he paid his 
own way. [le refused them with a 


deal of grace so that the incomparable | 


manner of it was finer than the act 
itself. And the Kingdom of Hungary 
will set up in Budapest, partly, at 
least, out of the proceeds of Mr. 
Smith’s generosity, a technical insti- 
tute which will be dedicated in the 
name of Jeremiah Smith. And with 
the interest from the returned money 
they will send every year two Hunga- 
rian University students to study in 
the schools of the United States. 


Why the Rush? 


Now suppose,” said the teacher, “a | 


man working on the river bank 
suddenly fell in. He could not swim 
and would be in danger of drowning. 
Picture the scene. The man’s sudden 
fall, the cry for help. His wife knows 
his peril and, hearing his screams, 
rushes immediately to the bank. Why 
does she rush to the bank?” 
Whereupon a boy exclaimed: ““To 
draw his insurance money.’ 
The next time money gets tight in 
the United States the Federal Reserve 
Board ought to stage a few primaries. 
That will put it in circulation again. — 
Ninth District Banker. 
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What Duty Due to the Public? 


(Continued from page 21) 


to be within the funds available. The 
court held that such later checks did 
not revoke the earlier ones. 

The expression of opinion heretofore 
indulged in and any to follow are 
I prefer 
to confine these articles on banking 
law to interpretations of actual de- 
cisions. However, on the point of 
what general duty a bank owes to the 
general public there is little authority 
to quote and what the law is must be 
gleaned from chance expressions here 
and there in cases the main points of 
which hinge on something else, such as 
in the case mentioned which was 
decided on the technical terms of the 
Bankruptcy Act. Lawyers have been 
slow to bring suits against banks 
based on any dereliction of such 
general duty. But the law is develop- 
ing along these lines, as we learned in 
the discussions regarding the Boston 
suits on the right of a bank to withhold 
credit, and without question important 
litigation is likely to ensue at any time. 
When it does, the high courts will 
give us some clear expressions. When 
the decisions are made, they will follow 
the views found in the chance expres- 
sions referred to. And the opinion, 
reserved until now, is that the courts 
will hold banks to be accountable for a 
high degree of probity; that points 
now covered only in codes of ethics will 
have become points of law, as they 
already have with respect to such 
matters as unfair competition, a sub- 
ject untouched in the law books a few 
years ago but now fully treated; and 
that a bank will not be permitted to 
continue lending its facilities to a man 
of Ponzi’s stripe while knowing the 
character of his dealings. 


THE law has taken cognizance of the 

matter of issuing certificates of de- 
posit to speculators who have deposited 
nothing but notes or other certificates 
of like tenor. The Missouri legislature 
has endeavored to reach this evil 
practice by the enactment of a statute 
specifying that no “C. D.” shall be 
issued unless the money has actually 
been deposited. A case with which I 
happen to be familiar because of being 
counsel for one of the litigants, is now 
in the courts. A national bank issued 
a certificate of deposit to a promoter 
in exchange for a batch of promissory 
notes. The president of the bank 
scratched out the words “the order of”’ 
appearing in the lithographed form, 
which words made the instrument 
non-negotiable, then took a written 
contract from the promoter providing 
that if the notes were not paid at 
maturity he, the promoter, should 
return the C.D or its face value in 
money to the bank. The promoter 
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sold the paper, of course, and got 
the money for it and is now in- 
solvent so that his indorsement is 
valueless. The purchaser has brought 
suit on the C.D. and the bank is 
defending on the ground of its written 
contract, the notes not having been 
paid. The president of the bank and 
the promoter were rather closely as- 
sociated in business ventures, and the 
president must have known that the 
paper would be sold, for otherwise, if 
the contract relied upon is a valid, 
good-faith document, what occasion 
could there have been for the issuance 
of the C.D. at all? But the president 
went ahead and issued the C.D., while 
retaining a secret defense to it which if 
upheld by the court will render the 
paper worthless in the hands of the 
purchaser, thus putting the promoter 
in position to perpetrate a swindle. It 
is impossible to foretell the outcome of 
this suit, but it is certain that the 
highest court of the state will ulti- 
mately pass on the right of a bank to 
so act and not pay the bill. Since the 
supreme court there is a forward- 
looking one, there is ground for 
believing that it will hold the bank 
liable for the amount of the C.D. 


‘THE Supreme Court of Missouri has 

very recently decided a case having 
to do with the right of the public to in- 
formation contained in the records of 
the state finance department concern- 
ing banks examined by that depart- 
ment. A civil suit .was in progress, 
growing out of the failure of the 
Union Bank of Novinger, Mo., and in 
the course of it the judge of the circuit 
court ordered the finance commissioner 
to testify as to facts shown by his 
records, and he refused on the authority 
of the state banking law as it reads. 
He was cited for contempt, and the 
case went rapidly to the highest court 
of the state to test the state law. The 
Supreme Court declared the state law 
unconstitutional, inequitable and 
against public policy, using the follow- 
ing language: 

“Ordinarily, we would say the public 
is entitled to know all about the inside 
jobs which cause banks to fail, because 
through such knowledge the people’s 
representatives may apply a remedy 
for the conditions revealed. So far as 
appears on the surface, the only 
persons served by concealment of such 
conditions would be those concerned 
in bringing them about.” 

The state law contains a provision 
that such records shall not be used in 
civil suits, and the court held that the 
legislature had exceeded its consti- 
tutional authority in enacting the 
secrecy clause; that the clause con- 
flicts with the state constitution which 
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forbids the enactment of any law 
granting an individual or any cor- 
poration any exclusive right or 
privilege; that it violates the consti- 
tutional provision that state records 
shall be open to the general public; 
and that it is contrary to Article 14 of 
the United States Constitution which 
guarantees equal protection of the laws. 

Ethical bankers have nothing to 
fear, of course, from such expressions 
as we find in the two opinions quoted. 
The judge who wrote the dissenting 
opinion in the New Hampshire case 
was merely a little ahead of his 
colleagues with respect to the develop- 
ment of the law now in progress, and 
even were his views the unanimous 
holding of all courts today instead of 
the views of a judge here and there 
only, all might still proceed unafraid 
except those who choose to walk with 
swindlers. We are doing business, 
however, by cleaner methods each 
year than those of the year before. 
What last year was but a fancy in the 
minds of those who scoff at codes is a 
settled practice this year and next year 
becomes the law. If enough has been 
given to assist us in keeping step with 
this great procession, the purpose of 
this article will have been accomplished. 
It is the exceptional bank only that 
needs any admonition—when we re- 
member the thousands of swindles and 
frauds that have been prevented or 
rendered harmless by the prompt 
action of bankers intervening on behalf 


of the public. 


The Renewal Note 


“you subscribe for 10 shares of our 

bank stock at 110, pay $100 in 
cash and we’ll take a three months’ 
note for the balance of $1,000,” the 
promoter said. 

“T’ll subscribe, if the capital stock 
is increased to $1,000,000,” the sub- 
scriber agreed. 

“That condition is printed right in 
the subscription blanks,”’ the promoter 
assured him, the subscriber paid his 
cash, gave a note in favor of the bank, 
and before the note fell due, the capital 
was increased, not to $1,000,000, but 
to $750,000. 

When the note fell due, although the 
subscriber knew that the condition in 
reference to the increase had not been 
fulfilled, he gave a renewal note to the 
bank, refused to pay the renewal, and 
the bank sued. 

“The giving of a renewal note with 
the knowledge at the time of a failure 
of the consideration for the original 
note, waived such defense, and the 
maker is thereby estopped from plead- 
ing such failure in an action on the 
renewal note, was the basis of the 
ruling,” said the Arkansas “Supreme 
Court, ruling in favor of the bank. — 
M. L. Hayward. 
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Is it good business 
to sacrifice pride ? 


OU are proud of your 

bank; its standing and 
traditions. You can point 
with pride to your fire-and- 
burglar-proof vaults, the 
bank building itself and the 
atmosphere of friendliness 
which pervades it. 


Are you equally proud of the 
home safes circulated by 
your bank to stimulate sav- 
ings and deposits? 


We are proud that more 
than 6,000 banks have 
.standardized on Automatic 
Recording Safes. We are 
even more proud that our 
safes are in more homes 
than all other kinds com- 
bined, for that is the clearest 
evidence that they serve 
both the bank and_ the 
depositor more efficiently 
than any other safes. 


35 designs 
to choose from 


the AUTOMATIC 
RECORDING SAFE CO. 


159 No. State Street, Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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“The Big 


is forming. Get in line with the many banks 
successfully solving endorsing problems with 
INTERNATIONAL CHECK ENDORSERS. 
The complete Line for the complete solution. 
Single Feed or Quantity Feed according to 
requirements of your individual system 


Automatic 
Quantity Feed 
Model 
é 


Single Feed Model 
“JUNIOR” 


the National Business Show, New Madison Square 


You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit at 
Garden, New York City, October 18 to 23 inclusive 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—also manufacturers of ““SEALOMETER” metered mailing 
machines. Send for booklets today. 


ESULTS 


Several of the foremost advertisers in the bank market have 
used The Burroughs Clearing House practically since the first 
issue, in 1916. Most of them buy space strictly on a cost- 
per-sale basis. There can be only one reason for their 
continuing in the Clearing House. 


Are You Selling to Bankers ? 


Why not use the ONE publication which covers your 
market from the largest bank in the largest city to the small 
institution in the country town, and blanket the bank field 
at the lowest cost? Compiete information on request. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS, Detroit, Mich. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Bank’s Investment 
Record 


(Continued from page 27) 


In other words, when the examiner is 
ready to go over our securities, we do 
not have to spend several hours in 
obtaining the information for him. 
He is better satisfied to take the ledger 


| to a desk and prepare his schedules 


unmolested. And any one, with any 
bank experience at all, is perfectly 
willing to be troubled (?) as little as 
possible when a force of examiners 
arrive. 


EPORTS of condition as called for 
by the State Superintendent of 


| Banks of Ohio, call for a schedule of 


“Other Bonds, Stocks and Securities.” 
Since this division of our investments is 
comprised of over a hundred different 
issues of securities, it can be appreciated 
that to draw off such a schedule would 
require considerable time if the invest- 
ment ledger was not so drawn up as to 
readily furnish the information re- 
quired. And while we do not attempt 
to set up and maintain our accounting 
system and records for the convenience 
of the State Banking Department, yet 
we are perfectly frank in saying that in 
any changes, in records as important 
as an investment ledger, consideration 
is always given the department at 
Columbus. There is much satisfaction 
in being able to complete a call report 
within the shortest time possible and 
we have been convinced that our 
present investment ledger enables us . 
to shorten the hours of work on this 
report. 

There is also the Internal Revenue 
agent who must be reckoned with and 
experience only will teach that if the 
records or investments are clearly 
and accurately set up, the chances of 
an additional assessment, on_ this 
score, are materially lessened. And 
this is especially true when every 
transaction is clear-cut and can be 
traced to a satisfactory accounting. 


Accuracy 


‘THE way of a boy marvel surely is 

hard. We were discussing, a banker 
and I. the feat of a prodigy who can 
add two columns of figures at once and 
do similar mental stunts. 

“If you had a teller like that in your 
bank, wouldn’t it save you a lot of 
time?” I asked the banker. 

“If I had a man working for me who 
added up two columns of figures at 
once, I’d fire him,” growled the banker. 
‘I don’t want stunts, I want ac- 
curacy.” —D. J. DeFoe in Business. 


"Tis Ever Thus 


It’s always the teller who doesn’t 
smoke who gets all the cigars. — D.S.K. 
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Blocking the Duplicate 
Borrower 


(Continued from page 22) 


All the banks, of course, retain their 
list of duplicate borrowers and by 
consulting this list whenever a new loan 
is asked, they prevent further unwise 
extensions of credit to those who are 
probably seeking accommodations else- 
where only because they have already 
exceeded the amount allowed by the 
good judgment of their primary bank- 
ing connection. 

New lists of borrowers are forwarded 
to the County Credit Bureau fre- 
quently by all the banks, and periodical 
additions to the list of duplicate 
borrowers are sent to member banks at 
regular intervals. Additional meetings 
to discuss bad accounts are called as 
frequently as may be required by the 
information disclosed. 

The cost of operation of such a 
bureau need not be heavy. In one 
Illinois county where the plan has been 
in successful operation for several 
years the cost, including salary of 
secretary, postage, office expense and 
overhead, amounted to only seventy 
cents on each $100,000 worth of notes 
listed. 

Illinois is perhaps leading today in 
organizing County Credit Bureaus, 
but only 8 per cent of Illinois counties 
are so equipped as yet and in many 
states only 1 or 2 per cent of the 
counties have already been organized 
for this work. 


PREVENTION of loss is not the only 
advantage of credit bureau organiza- 
tion. The promotion of good fellow- 
ship and friendly feeling between 
competing banks is quite as large a 
factor to be considered in estimating 
the value of the work. Concerted 
action against a common enemy has 
always been a powerful incentive to 
unite and in this case the bankers’ 
common enemy is the _ spendthrift 
tendency to borrow money, wherever, 
whenever and however possible. . 

“There are not a half dozen banks 
on earth that can furnish the spend- 
thrift all the money he can spend” 
declared the head of one credit bureau 
recently. He then pointed out that 
new cars of expensive makes, new 
houses, new radios and furniture, so 
often regarded as evidences of pros- 
perity, should be attributed more 
properly to the spendthrift trait in 
human nature. 

“By the time the third payment on 
the new car is due, our man is in to see 
us to borrow money to pay it. The 
fourth payment comes from another 
bank, the fifth from another bank and 
the first thing you know, we bankers 
have a secondhand car on our hands,” 
he concluded. 
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out this puzzle 


N all too many offices, a nine-letter word for “grief” is 
“telephone.” 


By noon, the president and general manager are refer- 
ring to the service in the same language they use when they 
fail to sink two-foot putts. And if the switchboard operator 
said what she thought, she’d be looking through the “Help 
Wanted” ads in the evening paper. 


But there’s a quick and easy way to remedy this time-wast- 
ing and exasperating condition . .. a way to have instant and 
ready contact with all your departments . . . a way to get, 
quickly and without delay, the calls that come in to you. 


Take the superfluous load off the office switchboard, un- 
fairly burdened with inter-office calls, and install the Dicto- 
graph system of interior telephones for instant desk-to-desk 
communication. 


Write to the Dictograph Products Corporation, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York City, or to any of our branches or 
agencies, located in principal cities, for a demonstration of the 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 


Get your man... 


No WAITING 


No walking ... 
Dictograph MASTER STATION 
& 


Send me a copy of your booklet, “YOUR BUSINESS AT YOUR FINGER TIPS” 


“Our bankers didn’t take much stock 


C-10 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Interior Boatmen’s Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


owners knew beforehand, def 
nitely, what this work would cost. Our 
Single Contract plan guarantees costs, elim- 
inates delays or pyramiding profits through 
duplication of effort. It places all factors 
under single control, under one respon- 
sible head. That this is the best way to 
build or remodel a bank is proved by sat- 
isfaction of owners. Without obligation, 
may we tell you the whole story? 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets + + + + + SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 


[ 171 A480 ] This figure represents the number _ 
9 of copies printed for the October | 


BUSINESS. It also represents the _ 
minimum number of businessexecu- 
tives reading the advertisements. 


Are you telling your story to this audience? | 
Write now for FACTS and our rate card. 


Seconp Buivp. BUSINESS Detroit, Micu. | 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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in this talk of County Credit Bureaus,” 
said a banker of my acquaintance the 
other day. “In fact the whole agitation 
passed over our heads until we had a 
personal experience which showed us 
the need of such protection against 
the spendthrift duplicate borrower, who 
always keeps going and spending as 
long as he can lay his hands on a 
dollar. 

““My own bank was in on it too,” 
he admitted ruefully. “A local auto- 
mobile dealer had given us a note for 
$2,000, secured by a car in his sales- 
room. When he later brought in a 
prominent farmer and introduced him 
as the purchaser of the car, we were 
delighted to accept the $2,000 note of 
an apparently successful farmer in 
exchange for that of the automobile 
dealer, whose credit wasn’t so good, 
anyhow. 


“THE farmer wasn’t a depositor in 

our bank, but we didn’t require any 
elaborate investigation, because I knew 
his place; had often driven past it and 
noticed how well kept up it appeared 
to be; houses always freshly painted, 
fences and sheds in good condition, 
plenty of modern equipment. Also 
I knew that this farmer was in on most 
everything going on in the county, a 
leader in public-spirited movements 
and a liberal contributor to every 
worthy cause. 

“Of course, I knew in a general way 
that the First National and the Farmers 
Trust, where he banked, seemed willing 
to loan him most anything he wanted. 
To tell the truth I was rather tickled 
with myself to have him on our books 
and I was glad his note had come to 
us, instead of going to his previous 
banking connections. 

“He paid a few hundred dollars on 
the note when it came due and re- 
newed it for the balance,” continued 
my banker friend. ‘Several times he 
repeated this, till the note was down 
to an even thousand dollars. Then he 
stopped paying any attention to our 
notices asking him to come in and take 
care of the note. 

“Finally one day, when the note 
was several weeks past due, I found 
him on our main street. He had just 
driven up in front of the barber shop 
and was going in for his daily shave, 
his $14 silk shirt billowing in the wind. 

“Don’t you think you owe me some 


_ explanation about why you have ig- 
_nored our notices on that thousand 


dollar note?” I asked. 

** ‘Well, I didn’t come in because I 
couldn’t raise even the interest, let 
along anything on the principal,’ he 
declared. Then, as if that settled 
everything, he made a move to go on 
into the barber shop for his shave and 
manicure. 

“But here I jumped into action 
right quick,”’ declared the banker, “‘and 
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told him that if he knew what was 
good for him, he would come right on 
over to the bank, shave or no shave. 

“He protested quite a little. Said 
he would come over later. Said he 
didn’t want to be seen on the street 
till he was properly shaved. Promised 
to come right over as soon as he was 
through at the barber’s. But I just 
held on to his shirt sleeve and in the 
end he came along over with me. 

“As soon as we had closed the door 
of my private office behind me, I got 
out pencil and paper and began to 
make a list of what the farmer admitted 
that he owed. 

“I found out that he owed every 
bank in town, the implement man 
and most of the merchants. We got all 
the bankers together and went into 
the situation thoroughly. But he was 
so deeply in debt that the only possible 
outcome was a bankruptcy and that 
only paid a little more than five cents 
on the dollar. 

“The only satisfaction I ever got out 
of it was that my $1,000 note was the 
smallest of all his bank indebtedness. 
Every other bank in town had his 
notes for several thousands—and no 
bank had any idea that his borrowings 
extended to more than one or two 
other institutions. 

“When we all got together to discuss 
details of the bankruptcy proceedings, 
this idea suddenly struck us all and we 
said: ‘Why not make this a permanent 
organization?’ And we have had a 
county credit bureau from that day, 
and in all it has probably saved us 
many tens of thousands of dollars, for 
after that first bankruptcy, we have 
never had to let another case go into 
the courts. Always the confidential 
information compiled by the bureau 
has reached us in time to prevent 
bankruptcy and to save a going busi- 
ness to the community, as well as 
eliminating loss to the banker.” 


Just Another ‘‘Hunkie”’ 


HE IS an old man, possibly seventy- 
five years of age, this friend and 
customer of the Normanna Savings 
Bank of Barron, Wis., writes J. C. 
Rockman, cashier of the bank. Though 
possessed of at least average intel- 
ligence, he has had very little, if any, 
schooling in this country. That is 
why, in his correspondence with the 
bank, his capital letters seem to be 
scattered promiscuously —his native 
language is so written. 
Mr. Rockman submits an extract 
of one of his letters, “‘not with the 
idea that it is something of which to 


make sport, but rather as a striking - 


example of English as we sometimes 
get it.” More than that, it is obvious 
evidence of character and integrity 
to which many a “good” customer, 
American-born, would failtomeasure up. 


Sixty-one 


the result. 


you information. 


2938 Benton Street : 


PRODUCTION METHODS 
cAffording Unusual Economy 


HE methods by which we produce the 

finest lithographed stationery, certifi- 

cates of deposit, checks and other forms, 
bring about economies wholly unknown to 
the environment of a small shop. 


We operate on a vast scale of production, 
enabling us to give you the utmost speed- 
service and art excellence. Our Club Plan, 
combining as it does a number of orders into 
one large run, lowers manufacturing costs 
and affords lower prices to our customers as 


Experience proves your letterheads, envelopes, 
drafts, certificates of deposit, checks and 
other forms, through Jithography, can be made 
an investment productive of big returns. 


If not already on our mailing list, permit us to 


send you a portfolio of samples. Write or wire 
at our expense so our nearest salesman can give 


ISLER-TOMPSETT LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


e: 


' Saint Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 


The letter follows: 


‘‘Dear Frands at tha Bank. 


I.Received your statmant of tha Note 
Dew April 24. i was yeast going to 
write you a Bout tha same, whan i got 
tha Card. if you got to Have it i will 
Have to Rase it som way. And if i 
Cane gat it Axtended for 6 Months 
sand Me a New Note and i will sin it 
and sand it write Back.and a Chack 
to pay the Intrest. I.Have got some 


300 Bushel of Oats to sal bot i Dont 
like to sal at tha prise tha ar at prasent 
time if you cane Dew me tha faver 
please and lat me no write of. i 
axpect to Be in B——again som tim 
this summer.” 


is 
BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEMS 7 
COVER the COUNTRY : 


O-B-MSCLINTOCK COMPANY 
M LIS, - - MINA. 


INNEAPO 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters €conom- 


ical, convenient. Printing presses 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 
Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Visible 


NOTHER step forward in transit letter 

writing — a Visible Numerical Transit 
Machine. It is the only transit machine 
with al] these advantages: 


Small and compact 


Visible writing 


= 


Automatically prints amounts 
and endorser in red 


Automatically prints totals in red 

Standard adding machine, ten columns capacity 
New tabulating mechanism, positive and speedier 
Automatically returns carriage from any position 


in black, payer 


Vertical listing, without adjusting machine, on 
group of items with same payer and endorser 


Permits use of narrower, more compact form 


Permits a double set-up on one letter or the use 
<a of two letters side by side 


Call the nearest Burroughs office, or mail coupon, 
for more information about this new machine 


= Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


I 


ADDING : LCULAT 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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CLEARING HOUSE Sixty-three 


Numerical Transit 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


6179 2nd Blvd., Detroit 


Please send me more in- 

formation about the Bur- 

roughs Visible Numerical 
Transit i 


ADDING : BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


i In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House se 
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Quick Collection 
Specialists 
In the center of the Nation’s 


workshop—private wires to 
the country’s financial centers. 


a 


28: 


28 


Connections with nearly 1,000 
American banks and 5,000 
banks in Europe. 


In a word, equipped to give 
exceptionally quick and effi- 
cient service on collections. 


The UNION TRU ST Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Resources over 300 “Millions 
SINCE ‘61 A BANK FOR BANKERS 


> 
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De-Bunking the Syndicate 
Idea 


(Continued from page 14) 


quality cannot be made overnight. Not 
every good writer can turn out efficient 
financial literature. I once employed 
a number of highly paid and famous 
writers to prepare a series of folders. 
Their aggregate annual earnings 
probably approach half a _ million 
dollars. There was an _ indefinable 
something lacking in every article; in 
not a single one was the effort brought 
to a neat close; in not one was the 
argument clinched. Every one had to 
be revised. It was simply because 
these professionals lacked training in 
this highly specialized field. Many 
people come to this field after successes 
in others, too cocksure to be impressed 
with the fact that there is, after all, 


- a techniqne to master before one can in- 


spire the masses to high ideals of thrift. 

When banks demand utility-units 
and writing ability in their promotional 
material, the fittest producers of it will 
survive to minister to their needs. 
Others, on discovering that to make a 
salable product requires studied at- 
tention to the eternal verities, will set 
their houses in order. The great cause 
of financial efficiency, which the nation’s 
banks represent, will have new and 
higher standards of literature —text- 
books. 

It will be a great day, then, for those 
60,000,000 financial derelicts. As they 
reach out blindly and grasp for any- 
thing which looks like help, they will 
lay hands on something which will 
teach them how to chart a course to 
achievement; and then, how to follow 
it. They will awaken to the fact that 
the banker is, indeed, a guide, philos- 
opher and friend. The fake promoter 
will go hungry for victims. Bank over- 
head will decline and profits will 
increase because the millions now spent 
in harboring unprofitable, inefficient 
accounts will pay the keep of profitable 
ones instead. 

In view of these potentialities, is it 
not worth while to de-bunk the text- 
books —the syndicated literature, for 
which banks spend so lavishly, and 
give the masses a chance to master the 
principles of economic independence 
and personal financial success? 


"THE origin of the word “teller” is 

this: Formerly the cashier took in 
and paid out the bank funds. Then 
came the first woman to make a 
deposit. The cashier endeavored to 
explain to her the method of using a 
check book. At last, exhausted, he 
called to one of his assistants, saying, 
“You tell ’er; I’m all in.” The as- 
sistant succeeded and the position of 
the teller was created for him on the 
spot. — North Dakota Banker. 


PRODUCED IN PRINT SHOP 
DETROIT, MICH., 4070-1 
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Throughout the thousands of factories which, 
with their tens of thousands of workmen, have 
forged Detroit into the front rank of Amer- 
ican cities you will frequently hear the name 
of a particular institution mentioned. 


For this institution is so inseparably connected 
with every operation from raw material to com- 
pleted sale of products that it is one of the 
strongest links in the chain of commerce. 


Whether it be the exchange of an idea, labor, 
materials or property there is, in the last anal- 
ysis, a return in the form of money. 


And this money meeting the daily and weekly 
payrolls, buying materials and machinery, 
building factories and homes, paying taxes, 


7a | 


financing new business must be kept safe for 
instant demand. 


It is not strange, therefore, that where wheels 
turn, men mention the First National Group— 


Banking Headquarters. 
For over 62 years the First National Bank has 


served the employers and the employees of 
Detroit. Finely attuned to the ever expanding 
financial requirements of this great industrial 
community, this institution considers it a mat- 
ter of pride to receive the confidence of the 
men and women who produce the city’s wealth. 


It is because of the adequacy to serve, and in- 
timate relation with its depositors that the First 
National Group will welcome the opportunity 
to act as your Banking Headquarters in Detroit. 


First NATIONAL BANK 
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LEADERS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Loose 
BOOKS 
for 
Records 


Smaller Sheets 


Lighter 


To save space, add ease to handling, increase value 
through portability, lend convenience to reference and 
to speed up posting the size of record sheets and loose 
leaf binders for use with bookkeeping machines have 
been greatly reduced. 


Today is the day of the small sheet and light binder. 
As usual, ‘“‘Kalamazoo”’ has anticipated this tendency 
and are prepared to meet the demand with a light, 
compact, durable binder that enables the user of 
bookkeeping machines to attain the maximum speed 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 


Factories at Kalamazoo Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


Binders 


in posting and ct the same time obtain a record in 
book form for reference, checking and proving. 


Several forms that meet the usual requirements have 
been designed and are carried in stock. Samples of 
these will be gladly sent upon request. Our Accounting 
Advisory Department is at your service to assist in the 
designing of special forms to meet your needs. 


Send for pamphlet fully describing and illustrating 
“Kalamazoo” for machine accounting. 
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